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CHAPTER  I 


PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING  THE  UNITS 
The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  procedure  followed..--  The  two  following  units  and 
unit  assignments  have  been  organized,  taught,  revised,  and 
tested  in  two  divisions  of  seventh-grade  boys  and  girls. 

The  subjects  for  the  units  are  prescribed  In  the  Newton  Junior 
High  School  outline  of  study. 

Although  the  course  is  called  social  studies  the  seventh- 
grade  course  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  elementary  geogra- 
phy with  the  main  objective  that  of  acquainting  the  children 
with  the  relationship  between  the  activities  of  man  and  his 
physical  environment.  In  the  first  unit  the  children  learn 
that  geography  affects  our  lives;  and  in  the  second  unit,  that 
different  geographical  conditions  make  for  varied  divisions 
in  man’s  activities  and  hence  human  beings  are  dependent  upon 
one  another  for  successful  living. 

Each  unit  has  been  planned  according  to  the  unit  and 
unit-assignment  organization  advocated  at  Boston  University. 
Each  unit  "represents  the  teacher's  goal  stated  In  terms 
of  a desirable  change  to  be  made  in  the  pupil  in  concept 
or  skill,  and  hence  in  resultant  ideal,  attitude,  or 
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appreciation.’  The  unit  assignment,  partly  in  the  form  of 

a study  and  activity  guide,  has  been  used  to  give  the  children 

opportunities  to  participate  in  such  a way  as  to  gain  the 

learning  products  set  forth  in  the  delimitation  of  the  units. 

Through  the  short-type  tests  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure 

the  informations  gained.  In  unit  one,  the  class  was  given 

2/ 


an  opportunity  to  make  a check  list  to  further  evaluate  the 
unit . 


Why  this  subject  was  chosen  for  study.--  Geography  plays 
an  important  part  in  our  daily  living — what  people  wear  and 
eat,  the  kind  of  homes  people  live  in,  how  people  earn  a 
living  and  how  people  use  their  leisure  time  are  influenced 
by  geographic  conditions.  Children  and  adults  (who  are  not 
scientists)  need  an  understanding  of  geography  as  "the  study 

y 

of  the  acts  of  man  that  are  influenced  by  his  environment.” 

Children  are  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  great  differences 

that  exist  among  the  peoples  of  different  regions.  Through 

understanding  the  conditions  which  make  for  these  differences 

they  will  be  better  citizens  in  a post-war  world. 

The  study  of  geography  is  an  eye-opener  to  the  children. 

They  become  aware  of  many  everyday  conditions  which  previously 

1/Roy  0.  Billett.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School  Teaching, 
Ch.  XVII. 

s 

2/See  p.  58. 

3/Robert  M.  Brown,  Edgar  Dawson,  and  Others,  Teaching  the 
Social  Studies,  Ch.  III. 
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went  unnoticed  by  them.  Not  until  they  actually  note  the 
weekly  differences  in  the  angle  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
it  comes  in  the  classroom  window,  do  they  realize  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  earth  as  it  revolves  about  the  sun. 

The  activities  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  take  on 
new  meaning  where  previously  they  considered  such  activities 
as  queer  just  because  they  were  unlike  ours.  Daily  changes 
in  our  weather  which  were  taken  for  granted  before  attract 
the  interest  of  children  when  their  attention  is  guided  by 
information. 

The  above  are  reasons  why  this  field  of  study  and  teach- 
ing has  attracted  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  writer  of 
this  paper. 

Methods  Used  in  Carrying  On  This  Study 

The  children.--  Through  the  department  of  tests  and 
measurements  the  teacher  was  provided  with  the  intelligence 
quotient,  the  mental  age,  and  age  equivalents  on  the  Iowa 
Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension,  Vocabulary,  Work  Study  Total, 
Language  Total,  and  Arithmetic  Total.  These  facts  together 
with  the  teacher's  observations  and  findings  from  an  informa- 
tion questionnaire  provide  a fairly  accurate  picture  of  each 


child. 
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Table  1.  Test  Records  of  Pupils  in  a Seventh  Grade  Division 
in  Weeks  Junior  High  School  (September,  1943) 


Pupils 

Kuhlman- 

Anderson 

*Age  Equivalents  on  Iowa  T< 
March  1943 

ssts 

Girls 

I.Q. 

C.A. 

M.  A. 

Reading 
Compre . 

Vocab- 

ulary 

Work 

Study 

Total 

Lang. 

Total 

Arith. 

Total 

1. 

113 

12-0 

13-3 

14-7 

13-6 

13-5 

12-7 

11-9 

2. 

108 

11-8 

12-6 

12-11 

10-4 

10-4 

10-8 

11-11 

3. 

101 

12-4 

12-5 

11-6 

10-4 

10-7 

10-8 

11-7 

4. 

110 

12-1 

13-4 

11-7 

13-5 

10-7 

12-2 

12-6 

5. 

99 

11-9 

11-7 

12-10 

14-10 

13-7 

12-10 

12-0 

6 . 

107 

11-4 

12-0 

13-2 

12-10 

13-11 

12-7 

11-10 

7. 

110 

11-6 

12-8 

8-11 

12-7 

10-5 

14-4 

12-3 

8. 

108 

11-4 

12-3 

14-3 

14-8 

15-5 

13-11 

12-3 

9. 

102 

12-0 

12-3 

12-6 

12-0 

12-0 

11-10 

12-9 

10. 

106 

12-0 

12-7 

12-10 

13-11 

13-5 

13-4 

12-10 

11. 

112 

11-5 

13-10 

13-8 

13-6 

12-2 

11-9 

11-8 

12. 

118 

11-8 

13-3 

13-11 

12-9 

13-11 

12-4 

12-3 

13. 

101 

12-3 

12-3 

12-6 

14-5 

13-9 

13-7 

12-10 

14. 

92 

12-9 

11-10 

12-3 

13-9 

12-5 

13-7 

11-9 

#15. 

104 

12-2 

' 7-6 

#16. 

100 

11-5 

7-5 

#17. 

109 

13-1 

8-5 

Boys 

1. 

109 

11-8 

12-8 

12-11 

12-10 

15-4 

13-10 

14-0 

2. 

123 

10-10 

13-3 

12-11 

12-10 

12-2 

13-11 

12-5 

3. 

107 

11-4 

12-0 

14-3 

15-7 

13-3 

12-3 

11-8 

4. 

101 

12-1 

11-3 

11-4 

12-11 

11-4 

12-4 

12-5 

5. 

96 

12-3 

11-9 

12-4 

12-7 

12-9 

13-2 

13-7 

6. 

101 

11-5 

11-5 

11-8 

9-11 

10-11 

11-7 

12-5 

7. 

107 

12-3 

13-1 

11-8 

12-4 

12-4 

10-10 

12-7 

8. 

95 

11-11 

11-4 

11-7 

12-6 

11-7 

12-11 

12-6 

9. 

111 

11-6 

12-8 

10-1 

10-9 

10-9 

10-7 

12-0 

10. 

87 

12-8 

11-0 

10-4 

12-9 

11-10 

12-0 

12-7 

11. 

9 

17-2 

- - 

11-4 

9-8 

11-3 

10-5 

12-0 

12. 

114 

11-6 

13-2 

12-10 

13-11 

13-7 

12-9 

12-8 

13. 

108 

11-6 

12-5 

13-2 

12-9 

15-6 

12-9 

13-2 

14. 

107 

12-4 

13-2 

10-8 

11-9 

12-4 

11-9 

12-10 

#15. 

95 

12-11 

6-4 

*12-2  age  equivalent  • 7-0  grade  equivalent 
13-2  age  equivalent  « 8-0  grade  equivalent 

#0tis  Quick  Scoring  Test  (September,  1943) 
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Table  2.  Test  Records  of  Pupils  in  a Seventh  Grade  Division 
in  Weeks  Junior  High  School  (September,  1943) 


Pupils 

Kuhlman- 

Anderson 

*Age  Equivalents  on  Iowa  Tests 
March  1943 

Girls 

I.Q. 

C.A. 

M.  A. 

Reading 
Compre . 

Vocab- 

ulary 

Work 

Study 

Total 

Lang. 

Total 

Arith. 

Total 

1. 

108 

12-8 

12-1 

10-1 

10-11 

11-7 

12-4 

11-5 

2. 

105 

11-10 

12-5 

11-10 

14-0 

14-5 

14-7 

12-9 

3. 

111 

11-5 

12-8 

14-6 

12-6 

14-4 

12-6 

12-6 

4. 

100 

12-1 

12-1 

14-6 

12-6 

12-9 

11-6 

11-6 

5. 

109 

10-11 

11-10 

10-4 

11-4 

11-10 

12-10 

11-7 

6. 

108 

12-4 

13-3 

14-6 

13-4 

12-4 

13-10 

12-4 

7. 

103 

11-11 

12-3 

11-6 

12-4 

11-5 

10-10 

12-8 

8. 

96 

11-6 

11-0 

11-4 

12-11 

10-9 

9-10 

10-7 

9. 

117 

10-10 

12-8 

13-0 

13-11 

-- 

14-9 

12-8 

10. 

107 

11-7 

12-4 

12-11 

13-6 

11-7 

13-2 

11-11 

11. 

101 

11-11 

12-0 

13-6 

12-0 

14-8 

11-8 

11-5 

12. 

136 

10-11 

14-9 

14-6 

14-0 

14-10 

14-2 

12-5 

13. 

106 

11-6 

12-1 

11-10 

14-4 

11-5 

13-9 

12-4 

14. 

108 

11-6 

13-9 

12-3 

12-2 

13-5 

13-5 

12-11 

15. 

95 

11-5 

10-9 

12-11 

13-4 

11-9 

12-7 

11-4 

16. 

111 

11-9 

13-1 

12-4 

11-9 

12-0 

13-3 

12-7 

17. 

116 

12-1 

13-5 

13-11 

14-4 

15-5 

13-7 

13-4 

18. 

118 

12-0 

14-2 

15-4 

15-4 

13-9 

13-2 

Boys 

1. 

108 

11-11 

12-10 

12-6 

12-11 

12-11 

13-3 

13-7 

2. 

108 

11-8 

12-7 

11-7 

12-10 

11-5 

14-6 

13-2 

3. 

113 

11-11 

13-6 

9-9 

12-7 

11-6 

10-8 

12-3 

4. 

98 

12-1 

11-10 

14-6 

12-6 

12-6 

10-9 

11-9 

5. 

110 

11-8 

12-11 

11-10 

10-11 

11-5 

10-10 

10-11 

6. 

113 

11-5 

12-11 

12-3 

12-9 

13-9 

14-4 

12-10 

7. 

126 

10-9 

13-6 

13-0 

13-6 

12-0 

11-9 

11-9 

8. 

105 

11-3 

11-9 

14-9 

13-11 

14-5 

12-9 

12-5 

9. 

98 

12-6 

12-3 

12-5 

10-6 

11-9 

12-10 

12-4 

10. 

110 

11-5 

13-0 

13-8 

13-11 

12-8 

12-2 

12-9 

11. 

105 

12-2 

12-9 

13-4 

13-11 

12-10 

12-0 

12-3 

12. 

97 

12-1 

11-8 

11-8 

12-9 

12-3 

10-3 

10-6 

13. 

102 

12-0 

12-2 

12-13 

12-9 

12-6 

10-11 

13-5 

14. 

119 

10-10 

12-4 

11-4 

10-11 

12-7 

11-5 

11-8 

15. 

119 

10-7 

13-7 

13-2 

13-8 

12-4 

12-10 

11-9 

#16. 

100 

13-3 

7-1 

*12-2  age  equivalent  = 7-0  grade  equivalent 
13-2  age  equivalent  = 8-0  grade  equivalent 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  intelligence  quotient  range 
is  87  Kuhlman-Anderson  to  123  Kuhlman- Anders on  in  one  group 
and  95  Kuhlman-Anderson  to  156  Kuhlman-Anderson  in  the  other 
group.  These  children  have  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their 
tests  and  the  recommendations  of  the  sixth  grade  teachers. 

Both  divisions  are  considered  middle  groups  and  are  fairly 
homogeneous.  The  poor  reading  ability  of  some  of  the  chil- 
dren prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  activities  which  require 
a high  degree  of  reading  comprehension. 

A personal  information  questionnaire  was  given  to  the 
children  so  that  the  teacher  could  gain  some  information  con- 
cerning the  home  background,  the  children's  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  their  ambitions. 

A copy  of  the  questionnaire  follows: 

PUPIL  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME 

DIVISION 

HOMEROOM 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE 

Names  of  brothers 

and  sisters 

name 

age 

grade 

or  work 

Did  your  father  go  to  college? 

Did  your  mother  go  to  college? 

What  is  your  father's  occupation?  If  he  is  in  military 
service  what  did  he  do  before  entering? 


• .r 
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What  do  you  like  to  do  best? 

Who  is  your  best  friend? 

What  subject  do  you  like  best?  What  do  you 

like  best  about  it? 

What  subject  do  you  dislike  most?  What  do  you 

dislike  most  about  it? 

What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  graduate  from  high  school? 

Prom  this  questionnaire  it  was  found  that  of  the  68 
children  34  of  the  children’s  fathers  and  25  of  the  children’s 
mothers  were  college  graduates.  Twelve  of  the  children  come 
from  homes  where  the  father  follows  a profession,  six  of  the 
fathers  are  in  the  armed  services  and  all  the  rest  are  busi- 
ness men  and  factory  workers  with  four  of  the  children’s 
fathers  gardeners.  Almost  all  of  the  children  come  from 
homes  with  average  and  above  average  incomes.  Two  of  the 
children  are  members  of  families  with  seven  children  while 
most  of  the  children  come  from  families  of  two  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

Sports  rate  highest  in  the  list  of  things  they  liked  to 
do  best  while  the  movies,  reading,  and  art  work  were  favorites 
of  many  of  the  children. 

English  was  considered  the  favorite  subject.  Music  and 
social  studies  tied  for  second  place.  The  majority  of  the 
children  said  there  was  no  subject  which  they  disliked.  The 
reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  a school  subject  were  inade- 
quate, with  most  children  saying,  "I  just  do.” 


* 
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In  answering  the  question,  "What  would  you  like  to  do 
when  you  graduate  from  high  school?"  45  children  registered 
their  interest  in  going  to  college.  Many  of  these  children 
recorded  their  ultimate  ambitions  to  be  doctors,  aviators, 
teachers,  dentists,  designers,  and  secretaries.  One  boy  would 
like  to  be  a farmer,  another  a cartoonist.  One  child  said 
he  would  like  to  be  a weather  forecaster,  and  another  would 
like  to  travel  to  see  the  places  we  were  studying. 

Much  of  the  information  gained  from  a questionnaire  can- 
not be  easily  reported  but  is  of  real  value  to  the  teacher  in 
her  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  individual  children  in  the 
class . 

The  classroom.--  The  classroom  is  a formal  room  with 
stationary  desks  and  chairs.  There  are  two  large  56"  x 36" 
bulletin  boards  and  three  small  bulletin  boards.  Although  the 
classroom  library  is  inadequate  the  school  library  provides  a 
variety  of  reference  books,  textbooks,  and  story  books. 

As  the  units  developed  the  classroom  took  on  an  air  of 
a laboratory  with  the  many  books,  pictures,  and  magazine  arti- 
cles provided  by  the  children  and  teacher. 

Visual  aids.--  In  the  field  of  geography,  visual  aids  are 
numerous  and  varied.  The  most  popular  with  the  children  are 
the  movies;  less  spectacular  but  effective  are  maps  and  pic- 
tures found  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  During  the  first 
unit  particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  using,  making,  and 
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collecting  maps.  Some  children  added  to  a classroom  collec- 
tion of  maps  while  others  made  their  own  collections.  Wall 
maps  of  various  kinds  and  projections,  outline  maps,  globes, 
and  atlases  were  used  extensively.  The  children  collected 
pictures  which  illustrated  geographical  conditions  which  were 
being  studied. 

The  names  of  the  moving  pictures  which  were  used  and  the 
movie  study  guides  which  accompanied  each  movie  are  included 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  units  which  follow. 


c 

I 


CHAPTER  II 

UNIT  I:  HOW  GEOGRAPHY  AFFECTS  THE  LIVES  OF  MEN 

General  Statement  of  the  Unit 
The  study  of  geography  teaches  that  there  are  great  vari- 
ations in  the  way  people  live  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
It  points  out  that  differences  exist  in  the  way  people  make 
their  living,  spend  their  leisure  time,  build  their  homes, 
clothe  and  feed  themselves.  To  understand  the  great  differ- 
ences among  peoples  and  the  geographic  conditions  which  make 
for  the  differences,  is  to  realize  the  need  for  world  coopera- 
tion, the  basis  of  world  peace. 


1. 


2. 


r 


4. 


The  Delimitation  of  the  Unit 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  activities  of  human  be- 
ings differ  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  is  that 
geographic  conditions  vary. 

One  must  know  why  people  live  as  they  do  if  there  is  to  be 
sympathetic  understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  newspaper,  radio,  movies,  and  magazines  carry  news  of 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  into  our  homes. 

The  airplane  has  made  the  world  seem  smaller.  Mountains, 
seas,  frozen  wastes,  and  jungles  which  were  barriers  to 
past  generations  became  features  of  the  landscape  to  air- 
plane travelers. 
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5.  Great-circle  air  routes  have  made  the  north  polar  region 

a skyway. 

6.  The  earth  is  a planet. 

P'  a.  The  earth  is  spherical  in  shape. 

oA>.  The  earth  has  motion.  It  rotates  on  its  axis  in  24 

~b  ■£'ja"2-r 

hours  from  east  to  west,  causing  day  and  night;  it 
revolves  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  causing  the 
seasons . 

c.  There  are  five  large  divisions  of  the  earth  called 
zones.  Each  zone  has  its  own  characteristics  which 
are  determined  by  its  nearness  to  the  sun  and  the 
angle  of  inclination. 

d.  The  Torrid  Zone  includes  all  the  earth  surface  where 
the  sun's  rays  are  directly  overhead  one  or  more  days 
during  the  year. 

e.  The  Frigid  Zones  include  all  areas  that  have  at  least 
one  day  or  more  during  the  year  when  the  sun  does  not 
appear. 

f.  The  Temperate  Zones  are  areas  in  which  the  sun  is 
never  directly  overhead  but  shines  for  some  time  every 
day. 

g.  The  earth  has  a fixed  axis  which  is  tilted  at  an  angle 
of  23-g°  from  the  vertical,  and  the  ends  of  which  are 
called  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole;  this  is  one 
of  the  factors  which  make  for  the  changes  in  the 
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seasons . 

7.  Man  has  made  scientific  divisions  on  the  earth. 

a.  The  equator  which  is  at  all  points  equidistant  from 
the  poles,  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres. 

b.  Lines  of  latitude  are  called  parallels,  and  are  used 
in  measuring  the  distance  north  and  south  of  the 
equator . 

c.  Lines  of  longitude  are  called  meridians,  and  are  used 
in  measuring  distance  east  and  west  of  the  Prime 
Meridian. 

d.  The  Prime  Meridian  or  0°  meridian  passes  through 
Greenwich,  England. 

e.  All  area  east  of  Greenwich  is  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; all  area  west  of  Greenwich  is  in  the  western 
hemisphere . 

f.  The  International  Date  Line  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where  it  will  the  least  affect  people,  as  It  passes 
through  water  bodies  rather  than  land  masses. 

g.  Latitude  and  longitude  are  terms  used  In  order  to 
locate  places  exactly  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

8.  A map  is  a picture  of  the  world's  surfaces  in  accordance 

with  the  map-maker's  knowledge. 

a.  A globe  is  the  best  type  of  world  map  as  it  has  fewer 
inaccuracies  than  flat  maps. 

b.  Flat  maps  of  the  world  are  never  entirely  accurate. 
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(1)  The  Mercator  projection  is  accurate  only  at  and 
near  the  equator.  It  is  the  most  commonly  used 
world  map. 

(2)  Goode's  Homolosine  equal  area  projection  employs 
several  central  meridians,  one  each  in  the  center 
of  each  larger  land  mass.  Extreme  distortions 
are  thus  eliminated. 

(3)  The  north  polar  projection  shows  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy  the  area  and  shape  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

c.  Picture  maps  can  express  almost  any  set  of  facts. 

d.  All  maps  are  made  to  scale  and  have  a title  or  legend. 

e.  The  most  common  maps  are  political,  relief,  rainfall, 
population,  climatic,  economic. 

f.  The  airplane  has  influenced  our  use  of  world  maps. 

g.  The  "great-circle"  route  followed  by  aviators  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

9.  The  climate  of  a region  can  be  understood  if  one  knows  the 

latitude,  mountain  barriers,  distribution  of  land  and 

water,  ocean  currents,  prevailing  winds  and  storms. 

a.  Climate  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  that  determines 
what  use  man  makes  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

b.  Wind  belts  are  caused  by  differences  in  temperature, 
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air  pressure,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  earth. 

c.  Lands  lying  in  the  belt  of  the  prevailing  westerlies 
are  among  the  most  healthful  on  the  earth.  We  live 
in  the  belt  of  the  prevailing  westerlies. 

d.  Winds  often  combine  with  ocean  currents  to  influence 
the  climate  of  a region. 

e.  Ocean  currents  are  streams  of  water  flowing  in  large 
bodies  of  water;  these  are  caused  by  the  friction  of 
the  winds  blowing  over  them. 

f.  The  British  Isles  has  moderate  climate  due  to  the 
warming  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

g.  Mountains  are  barriers  to  winds  and  rainfall. 

h.  The  word  climate  refers  to  average  conditions  of 
weather  through  a long  period  of  time.  Weather  refers 
to  daily  changes  of  temperature,  winds,  precipitation, 
humidity,  and  the  condition  of  the  sky. 

i.  Altitude  or  height  above  sea  level  makes  for  differ- 
ences in  temperature.  Temperature  drops  one  degree 
with  each  300  feet  of  altitude. 

j.  Quito,  Ecuador  which  is  on  the  equator  has  temperate 
climate  because  of  its  altitude. 

k.  Population  is  heaviest  where  rainfall  is  moderate. 

An  exception  of  this  is  found  in  India  where  the 
monsoon  climate  has  heavy  rainfall  in  the  summer  and 
light  rainfall  in  the  winter. 
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The  Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning 
Products  of  This  Unit 
The  students  may  also  gain: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  conditions  which  our  fighting 
men  are  facing  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 

2.  An  ability  to  be  more  intelligent  world  citizens  and  thus 
an  aid  in  planning  the  peace  and  participating  in  a post- 
war world. 

5.  The  ability  to  share  with  other  pupils  information  and 
understandings  gained  through  group  planning  and  presen- 
tation. 

4.  An  enrichment  in  their  reading  of  stories  with  foreign 
settings . 

5.  An  increased  skill  in  using  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and 
almanacs . 

6.  An  ability  to  give  a talk  on  a subject  studied. 

7.  An  ability  to  illustrate  with  pencil,  crayon,  or  water 
color  geographical  conditions,  e.g.,  areas  of  heavy  rain- 
fall, deserts,  forests. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  other  people  to 
our  culture. 

9.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  the  people  of 


the  world. 
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The  Unit  Assignment 

The  introduction* -- 

1.  The  unit  assignment  was  introduced  through  a dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  social  studies  and  geography  by 
using  these  key  questions. 

What  does  ngeographyn  mean? 

Why  is  it  included  in  our  course  of  study? 

In  what  ways  does  the  geography  of  Newton  affect 
some  of  your  activities? 

In  what  ways  does  geography  affect  the  plans  of  our 
fighting  men? 

Why  is  New  England  chiefly  an  industrial  area? 

2.  In  the  room  were  exhibited  many  pictures  which  were 
used  to  illustrate  different  geographical  conditions  as  they 
were  referred  to  in  the  discussion. 

5.  The  conclusion  reached  in  the  introductory  discussion 
was  that  the  activities  of  people  are  influenced  to  a large 
degree  by  such  geographical  conditions,  such  as  location, 
climate,  and  rainfall. 

The  class  preparation  for  the  unit  assignment.--  Inasmuc 
as  there  was  need  for  a common  background  of  several  concepts 
the  next  two  lessons  were  study  and  discussion  lessons  on 
general  geographic  terms  and  meanings. 


All  of  the  children  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  a planet  and  spherical  in  shape  and  although  they  knew  that 
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the  earth  moved  it  was  vague  to  them.  Through  the  use  of  an 
18n  outline  globe  on  an  adjustable  stand  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion were  demonstrated.  Several  references  were  used  to  gain 
further  information  on  the  motion  of  the  earth.  This  study 
included  causes  of  day  and  night  and  seasons. 

Through  a study  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  angle  of 
inclination  the  concept  of  zones  was  introduced.  This  lead 
to  the  smaller  divisions  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  time 
belts.  From  this  study  the  different  projections  of  world 
maps  were  introduced. 

Study  and  activity  guide. — Inasmuch  as  the  unit  is  so 
all-inclusive  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  parts 
with  the  first  part  emphasizing-  the  use  and  kinds  of  maps. 

The  "Maps”  study  and  activity  guide  follows: 

MAPS 

Study  and  Activity  Guide 

This  study  and  activity  guide  has  been  organized  to  help 
you  in  your  study  of  Maps.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  discussion 
about  the  guide  sheet,  select  two  activities  which  you  would 
like  to  do.  You  may  work  individually  or  in  groups. 

1.  Make  a collection  of  maps.  Be  selective  so  your  collec- 
tion will  be  interesting.  Write  a short  report  about  what 
each  map  represents. 

. Report  on:  What  are  maps?  How  did  they  come  into  use? 

What  development  has  taken  place  in  the  construction  and 
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in  the  use  of  maps. 

3.  Read  the  article,  "Maps  Are  Liars,”  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine Section,  October,  1942.  Report  your  findings  to  the 
class. 

4.  Make  a collection  of  maps  of  different  projections.  Be 
able  to  explain  each  projection  to  the  class. 

5.  Make  a collection  of  maps  that  appear  in  the  daily  news- 
paper for  one  week,  in  one  copy  of  a weekly  magazine,  or 
in  one  edition  of  a Sunday  newspaper.  Examine  each  map 
and  in  not  more  than  two  sentences  tell  what  kind  of  a 
map  each  is,  and  what  idea  each  one  is  expressing. 

6.  Examine  a copy  of  Goode’s  School  Atlas.  Make  a list  of 
10  geographical  facts  which  can  be  studied  in  the  atlas. 
Explain  how  this  book  can  be  used. 

7.  Study  the  map  on  page  6 and  7 of  Goode’s  School  Atlas. 

What  kind  of  a map  is  it?  What  is  the  scale  of  the  map? 
What  projection  is  used?  Where  is  the  legend  and  what 
does  it  tell  you?  What  is  the  scale  for  the  map  of  the 
islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  Why  are  they  shown 
here?  Add  any  interesting  facts  which  you  learned  from 
studying  this  map. 

/ 

^8.  How  can  the^ maps  on  pages  26-44  in  Goode’s  School  Atlas 
be  used  in  studying  the  activities  of  World  War  II. 

9.  Which  of  two  places  is  further  east,  one  having  8 A.M.  or 

? 

one  having  10  A.M.  at  the  same  moment*  Why  does  a traveler 
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change  his  watch  traveling  east  and  west. 

Locate  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world  all  places  named 
on  the  first  page  of  a daily  newspaper.  Use  an  atlas  and 
be  accurate. 

Refer  to  the  book  North  to  the  Orient.  Trace  the  route 
which  the  Lindbergh  took  on  their  trip  in  1931. 

Use  a map  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities.  Make  your  findings  into  a table  which  can 
be  read  easily.  When  you  are  finished  check  with  Goode ' s 
School  Atlas  to  see  if  you  are  accurate. 


a . 

Boston 

e . 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

b. 

Paris 

f . 

Moscow 

c . 

London 

g- 

Chungking 

d. 

Rome 

h. 

Sydney 

Study  the  booklet  Maps  and  How  to  Understand  Them  pub- 
lished by  the  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Many  air  routes  are  drawn  on  maps  of  different  projec- 
tions. Prepare  to  tell  the  class  about  your  findings. 
On  a north  polar  projection  map  draw  the  great-circle 
routes  an  aviator  would  use  when  taking  the  following 
trip: 

a.  San  Francisco  to  Singapore 

b.  Boston  to  Chungking 

c.  Boston  to  Tokyo 

d.  Washington  to  Moscow 
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15.  On  a Mercator  projection  map  trace  the  routes  listed 
above.  Contrast  the  two. 

16.  Study  the  population,  relief,  and  rainfall  map  found  in 
Atwood's  World  at  Work.  Write  a paragraph  in  which  you 
give  at  least  three  conclusions. 

The  class  discussed  the  study  and  activity  guide  by  sug- 
gesting possible  ways  of  doing  each  activity  and  the  materials 
to  be  used.  Classroom  references  were  examined,  outlines  of 
study  made  and  materials  organized.  Then  the  entire  class 
went  to  the  school  library  to  find  other  references  which 
could  be  used.  For  two  periods  the  class  worked  on  their 
activities.  On  the  third  day  reports  of  progress  were  made 
by  group  chairmen  and  individuals.  The  following  day  was 
spent  in  completing  activities  and  preparing  for  the  oral  re- 
ports. 

The  class  showed  particular  interests  in  the  activities 

12,  14,  and  15  with  32,  22,  21  children  respectively  report- 
ing and  completing  them.  No  one  chose  to  do  activities  8 or 

13. 

We  had  referred  to  and  discussed  Maps  and  How  to  Under- 
stand Them  in  class  during  our  class  introduction  to  map  pro- 
jections and  so  no  one  chose  to  report  on  it  further  yet 
several  used  the  booklets  in  their  activities. 
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The  second  part  of  the  unit  assignment  centered  on 
climate  and  weather.  A procedure  similar  to  Part  I was  car- 
ried out  in  Part  II. 

The  study  and  activity  guide  follows: 

CLIMATE  AMD  WEATHER 
Study  and  Activity  Guide 

This  study  and  activity  guide  has  been  made  to  help  you 
in  the  further  study  of  Unit  I.  Select  two  activities  which 
you  may  do  with  others  or  individually. 

1.  Why  do  people  live  where  they  do.  Study  a population  map. 
Make  a list  of  the  reasons  for  people  living  in  the  most 
thickly  populated  areas.  Make  a population  map  of  the 
world  to  accompany  this  list. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  locate  30  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  world.  If  the  city  is  located  on  a body  of 
water,  such  as  a river,  lake,  sea,  ocean,  etc.,  encircle 
the  dot  with  a red  pencil.  Write  a paragraph  in  which 
you  state  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study. 

3.  Collect  five  pictures  which  show  different  kinds  of 
climate,  for  example,  Mediterranean  climate,  monsoon, 
equatorial  rain  belt,  forest  and  polar  regions.  Describe 
each  picture. 

4.  Consider  that  you  are  a boy  or  girl  from  Quito,  Ecuador 
who  spends  a vacation  in  Manaos,  Brazil;  what  would  be 
some  of  the  differences  you  would  notice.  Explain  these 
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differences  in  a letter  to  a friend  in  Quito. 

5 .A  The  Labrador  Current  helps  make  the  Grand  Banks  one  of 

the  leading  fishing  grounds  in  the  world.  Study  the  con- 
ditions and  write  a report  on  your  findings.  A map  of 
the  area  will  help  illustrate  your  report. 

Q.l/  Study  the  conditions  of  the  climatic  region  in  which  we 
live.  Write  a report  on  how  the  climate  influences  pop- 
ulation, occupation,  recreation,  hardships,  etc.,  of 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Illustrate  your  report. 

7.  Draw  a diagram  which  shows  what  happens  to  moisture-laden 
winds  when  they  meet  a mountain.  Make  your  picture  as 
vivid  as  possible  by  showing  the  conditions  which  exist 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain. 

8.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  where  the  following 
types  of  climate  are  found:  equatorial,  Mediterranean, 
tropical  monsoon,  desert,  polar  regions,  interior  ex- 
treme, cool  temperate  margin.  Make  an  outline  which  tells 
conditions  in  each  climate  type. 

9.  Keep  a record  of  the  daily  changes  in  the  weather  for 
three  weeks.  How  did  the  weather  affect  your  activities 
and  those  of  your  family  and  friends? 

10.  What  is  the  annual  range  of  temperature  for  southern 
Ireland,  and  Labrador?  Explain  your  findings. 

11.  Write  the  meanings  for  the  following  words  as  you  learn 
them  through  your  reading,  or  through  the  reports  made 
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by  others  in  the  class.  Your  list  should  be  complete 
when  we  finish  our  work. 


Vocabulary 


weather 

climate 

temperature 

radiation 

atmosphere 

altitude 

thermometer 

Fahrenheit 

elevation 

degrees 

pressure 

barometer 

evaporation 

wind 

condensation 

precipitation 

clouds 

cyclones 

low  pressure 

high  pressure 

forecasting 

weather  maps 

maximum 

Optional  Related  Activities 

When  you  finish  with  your  activities  you  may  want  to  do 
some  of  these  activities. 

1.  Make  a rainfall  map;  contrast  it  with  a population  map. 

Do  many  people  live  in  the  areas  of  heavy  rainfall?  Find 
or  draw  two  pictures  of  the  areas  of  heavy  rainfall. 

2.  Write  a travelog  of  a person  who  travels  south  from  Boston 
on  the  71°  West  longitude  meridian.  Write  a report  on 
where  he  would  go,  and  what  conditions  he  would  experience 
on  such  a trip. 
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3.  Write  a travelog  of  a person  who  starts  at  Boston  and 
travels  east  around  the  world  on  the  42°  North  latitude 
parallel.  Note  the  type  of  climate,  the  topography,  and 
the  varying  conditions  one  would  experience  on  such  a trip 

4.  Report  on  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  Redwood  forests 
of  California.  Illustrate  your  report  with  pictures  and 
a map. 

5.  The  saying  goes,  "We  get  our  weather  from  the  west.’1 
What  are  the  conditions  which  make  "the  statement  true. 
Refer  to  World  Geography  hy  Thurston  and  Abrams.  Study 
the  section  on  "Weather  in  the  United  States."  Find  other 
references  which  will  help  you  make  a complete  report. 

Visual  aids.--  The  movies  Our  Earth.  Zones . and  The  Air- 
plane Changes  Our  World  Map  were  class  activities  and  each 
movie  was  accompanied  by  a study  guide  prepared  by  the  teacher 
and  by  discussions. 

The  discussion  previous  to  seeing  Our  Earth  centered  on 
the  meaning  of  words  which  were  used  in  the  movie  description. 
The  words  discussed  were:  winds,  ocean  currents,  Mesabi,  irri- 
gation, moderate  temperature,  plains,  plateaus,  universe,  con- 
tinents. Then  the  movie  study  guide  was  read  by  all  pupils 
so  that  they  would  have  definite  things  to  look  for  rather 
than  just  being  a passive  audience. 

After  seeing  the  movie  the  class  discussed  the  questions 
and  listed  items  which  they  would  observe  more  closely  when 
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they  saw  it  again.  As  this  is  about  a 12-rainute  film  it  is 
possible  to  show  it  twice  in  one  period.  The  "Follow-up 
Activities”  were  suggestions  for  those  children  who  were  in- 
terested in  doing  them. 

Movie  Study  Guide 
OUR  EARTH 

Winds --ocean  curr ent s - -Me sabi-- irrigation- -moderate 
temperature --plains- -plateaus --universe- -continents 

Questions 

7 

1.  How  do  ocean  currents  affect  climate.  Give  two  definite 
examples . 

2.  What  three  types  of  water  highways  are  shown  in  this  pic- 
ture? 

5.  What  do  you  notice  concerning  the  location  of  most  of  our 
great  cities? 

4.  What  are  three  important  functions  or  uses  of  rivers? 

5.  What  and  where  is  the  Mesabi  range? 

6.  What  are  the  great  River  Valleys  of  the  world? 

7.  Where  are  the  Great  Plain  and  Plateau  regions  of  the  world'; 

8.  How  does  rainfall  determine  the  use  made  of  these  regions? 

9.  What  and  where  are  the  great  mountain  areas  of  the  world? 

10.  Explain  why  nations  must  depend  on  one  another. 

. Upon  what  is  the  earth  entirely  dependent? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

1.  On  an  outline  map  show  the  Japan,  Gulf,  and  Labrador  cur- 
rents. Find  out  what  causes  these  and  how  they  affect 
climate . 

2.  Name  and  locate  some  of  the  United  States’  great  dams. 

How  have  they  made  life  more  enjoyable  for  Americans? 

3.  A serious  drought  would  severly  hamper  our  war  effort. 
Explain. 

4.  On  a map  locate  and  label  great  rivers  of  world,  great 
plain  areas,  and  important  mountain  ranges. 

5.  In  Our  World  Today  look  at  population  maps  on  299,  353, 
441,  539.  Do  you  see  any  connection  between  population 
centers  and  waterways? 

The  movie  Zones  is  a five-minute  film  which  was  used  to 
summarize  our  study  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth  and  how  they 
are  determined.  It  is  a particularly  fine  "short”  for  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

George  T.  Renner  in  his  movie  The  Airplane  Changes  Our 
World  Map  graphically  and  effectively  presented  the  concept 
of  map  projections  and  a global  view  of  the  world.  Although 
it  was  within  the  comprehension  of  seventh-grade  pupils  it 
required  a careful  Introduction  and  vocabulary  study  before 
the  movie  was  shown.  The  Teacher  * s Manual  which  accompanied 
the  movie  was  helpful  in  preparing  the  movie  study  guide;  it 
also  has  a bibliography  which  was  helpful  to  both  the  teacher 
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and  pupils.  Some  of  the  books  suggested  in  the  Manual  bib- 
liography were  used,  the  names  of  which  are  included  in  the 
bibliography  of  this  paper. 

Movie  Study  Guide 
THE  AIRPLANE  CHANGES  OUR 
WORLD  MAP 

You  should  know  the  following  words  and  their  meanings 
before  you  see  the  movie. 

1.  dimensional--a  plan  which  has  been  figured  by  measuring. 

A globe  is  three-dimensional.  A flat  map  is  two-dimen- 
sional. 

2.  distortion--the  twisting  out  of  natural  or  regular  shapes- - 
as  the  edges  of  a north  polar  map  are  distorted. 

3.  pro jection--a  plan  for  drawing  latitude  and  longitude 
lines  on  a flat  surface,  such  as  the  Mercator  projection, 
the  north  polar  projection,  the  equal  area  projection. 

4.  great  circle--the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Look  for  the  answer  to  these  questions  as  you  see  the 
movie . 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  observe  all  parts  of  the  world  at  one 
time? 

2.  Are  flat,  maps  ever  accurate? 

3.  What  distortions  are  made  on  a Mercator  projection  map? 

4.  What  distortions  are  made  on  a north  polar  projection  map? 
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5.  Who  attempted  to  make  one  of  the  first  world  maps? 

6.  When  did  Behaim  make  his  globe? 

7.  Why  are  latitude  and  longitude  lines  used  on  a globe? 

8.  How  did  Mercator  go  about  projecting  a world  map  on  a 
piece  of  paper? 

9.  Where  does  the  Mercator  projection  give  a fairly  true 
picture? 

10.  In  what  respect  is  the  Mollweide  projection  accurate? 

11.  In  what  respect  is  Goode’s  projection  accurate? 

12.  How  can  ocean-going  boats  use  the  great-circle  routes? 

13.  Why  is  the  north  polar  projection  map  a good  one  for 
mapping  air  routes? 

14.  How  has  air  travel  made  the  world  seem  smaller? 

15.  Why  does  Greenland  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  United 
States  on  the  Mercator  projection? 

16.  What  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  ocean  voyages  on  an 
orange-peel  map? 

17.  What  is  a great-circle  route? 

I 

18.  Describe  at  least  one  route  shown  in  the  movie. 

Pooling  and  sharing  experiences.--  Notebooks,  collections 
pictures,  reports,  maps,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  and  the  chair- 
men of  groups  and  individuals  gave  their  reports  to  the  class. 
Evaluation  activities. — 

1.  Each  member  wrote  a friendly  letter  as  a requirement  in 
the  English  class.  For  this  letter  the  children 
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considered  that  the  letter  was  being  sent  to  a friend  who 
lived  in  a country  which  has  a different  type  of  climate 
or  topography.  They  described  the  place  from  which  the 
letter  was  sent  and  a3ked  questions  that  would  be  answered 
by  the  receiver  of  the  letter.  This  activity  was  well 
received  by  the  children. 

2.  The  short  type  test  which  follows  was  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reports. 

UNIT  I:  HOW  GEOGRAPHY  AFFECTS  THE  LIVES  OF  MEN 

True--False  Test 

Some  of  these  statements  are  true,  some  are  false.  Place 

a T before  each  statement  which  is  true  and  a F before  each 

statement  which  is  false. 

1.  The  most  accurate  map  of  the  world  is  the  globe. 

_____  2.  The  earth  makes  one  complete  rotation  in  twelve 

hours . 

3.  The  longest  day  in  the  year  is  March  21. 

4.  A traveler  passes  over  the  International  Date  Line 

in  going  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii. 

5.  When  describing  the  shape  of  the  earth,  spherical 

is  a better  word  to  use,  than  round. 

______  6.  Latitude  is  the  distance  north  and  south  of  the 

equator . 

7.  All  places  located  on  the  equator  are  hot. 

8.  Geographers  have  divided  the  earth  into  belts  called 
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9. 

| 10. 

11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 

22. 

> 

23. 

24. 


zones . 

We  live  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

The  earth  travels  around  the  sun  in  365^-  days. 

For  six  months  in  the  year  the  sun  does  not  set  in 
parts  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone. 

Wind  belts  are  caused  by  the  movement  of  air  from 
areas  of  high  pressure  to  areas  of  low  pressure. 

The  Mercator  projection  world  map  is  widely  used 
by  aviators. 

London  is  on  the  same  latitude  as  Boston. 
Mediterranean  type  of  climate  is  found  in  Southern 
California. 

The  Gulf  Stream  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  leeward  side  of  the  mountain  has  abundant  rain- 
fall. 

Most  large  cities  are  located  on  a body  of  water. 

The  trade  winds  bring  little  rain  to  land  lying 
west  of  mountains. 

A large  part  of  moisture  in  the  air  comes  directly 
from  the  oceans . 

Isotherms  are  lines  of  equal  air  pressure. 

The  horse  latitudes  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
doldrums . 

When  air  is  heated  it  rises;  when  it  cools  it  falls. 
Areas  with  a Mediterranean  type  of  climate  have 
rainy  summers  and  dry  winters  . 
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Matching  Teat 

Directions:  Match  the  items  in  List  I with  the  items  in 
List  II.  Place  the  letter  of  the  definition  of  List  II  on 
the  line  to  the  left  of  the  figure  numbering  the  words  in 
List  I. 


List  I 

1.  rotation  a. 

2.  latitude  b. 

3.  trade  winds  c. 

4.  altitude  d.  • 

5.  sphere  e. 

6.  Tropic  of  Cancer  f. 


g- 

h. 


List  II 

distance  above  sea  level 

regular,  steady 

23°  N.  iat . 

round  as  a ball 

turning  on  an  axis 

distance  east  and  west  of 
the  Prime  Meridian 

distance  north  and  south 
of  the  equator 

23°  S.  lat . 


Completion  Test 

Directions:  Complete  the  following  sentences  by  filling 
in  the  words  which  are  missing.  Write  the  words  on  the  lines 
to  the  left  of  the  sentences. 

1.  _____  A 1. is  a miniature  of  the  earth.  The  earth 

2.  _____  is  tilted  at  an  angle  of  2. This  is  called 

3.  the  angle  of  3.  The  earth  4 . about  the 

4.  sun  in  a path  called  its  5 ♦ An  imaginary 

5.  line  drawn  equal  distance  from  the  poles  is 

called  the  6. 
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Multiple  Choice 

Directions:  Each  of  the  following  sentences  can  be  com- 
pleted by  any  one  of  three  phrases.  Place  on  the  blank  at  the 
left  of  the  sentence,  the  number  of  the  phrase  which  makes  the 
sentence  true. 

I.  The  geographic  conditions  of  an  area  affect: 

1.  how  the  people  earn  a living. 

2.  how  the  people  speak. 

5.  hew  the  people  feel  about  the  war. 

II.  The  north  polar  projection  map  is  being  used  more 

commonly  now  because  of: 

1.  increased  interest  in  the  North  Pole. 

2.  increased  use  of  the  great-circle  routes  in  fly- 
ing from  continent  to  continent. 

3.  increased  interest  in  maps. 

III.  We  should  try  to  understand  the  differences  in  how 

people  live  because: 

1.  we  need  to  know  how  to  act  when  we  travel. 

2.  we  need  to  cooperate  with  all  people  when  the 
war  is  over. 

5.  we  need  to  copy  all  their  ways  of  living. 

_____  IV.  When  we  use  the  word  climate  we  mean: 

1.  changes  of  the  sky,  and  temperature  from  day  to 
day. 

2.  average  conditions  of  the  weather  through  a long 
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period  of  time. 

3.  changes  in  the  wind  and  rainfall. 

V.  The  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  world  are 
largely  regions  of: 

1.  rugged  mountains. 

2.  heavy  rainfall. 

3.  lowland  plains. 

VI.  The  globe  is  the  best  map  of  the  world  because: 

1.  it  spins  on  its  axis. 

2.  there  are  fewer  distortions  than  on  flat  maps. 

3.  it  is  round  like  the  earth. 

VII.  The  Mercator  projection  has  been  successfully  used 
by: 

1.  aviators. 

2.  sea  captains. 

3.  explorers. 

VIII . Latitude  and  longitude  are  lines  drawn  on  a map  to: 

1.  help  locate  places  exactly  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face . 

2.  divide  the  earth. 

3.  help  understand  maps. 

IX.  A relief  map  shows: 

1.  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world. 

2.  the  help  which  is  given  to  the  conquered  nations 
. the  topography  of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as, 

mountains,  plains,  etc. 
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X.  The  zones  of  the  earth  are  determined  by: 

1*  the  temperature. 

2.  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

3.  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  test  results.--  The  results  of  the  short-type  test 
which  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  Unit  I show  objectively 
that  several  of  the  understandings  set  up  in  the  delimination 
were  gained  by  the  pupils.  All  but  two  pupils  checked  as 
true  the  fact  that  the  most  accurate  map  of  the  world  is  the 
globe.  Only  one  pupil  did  not  check  the  statement  true,  that 
we  live  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  five  pupils  failed 
to  mark  the  statement  as  true  that  most  large  cities  are 
located  on  a body  of  water.  From  an  examination  of  the  test 
results  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  in  the  first  third  of 
the  group  tested  scored  35  items  correct  out  of  a possible 
46  items.  Item  22  in  the  true-false  test  was  missed  by  50 
pupils.  From  a discussion  following  the  test  it  was  found 
that  this  error  was  due  to  a misunderstanding  that  the  word 
doldrums  was  applied  to  all  calm  areas.  After  examining 
several  books  it  was  found  that  the  word,  doldrums,  referred 
to  the  equatorial  calms  and  not  to  the  tropical  calms. 

In  the  completion  test  48  pupils  were  not  able  to  com- 
plete the  sixth  sentence,  "An  imaginary  line  drawn  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  poles  is  called  the  (equator)  ."  This  is 


an  example  of  a poorly  worded  statement  instead  of  lack  of 
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Table  3.  Short-Type  Test. Result3--Unlt  I 
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information  on  the  part  of  the  children  as  there  was  apparent 
widespread  knowledge  as  to  the  location  of  the  equator  during 
the  activity  work. 

3.  The  following  list  of  "Some  Activities  Which  I Did"  was 
checked  by  each  child. 

Some  Activities  Which  I Did 

Please  place  a check  before  each  kind  of  map  you  used  or 
activity  in  which  you  were  engaged  during  this  unit. 

14  1.  I used  the  equal-area  wall  map. 

24  2.  I used  a north  polar  projection  map. 

58  3.  I used  a Mercator  projection  map. 

20  4.  I used  a relief  map. 

14  5.  I used  a political  map. 

46  6.  I used  a population  map. 

56  7.  I used  an  atlas. 

16  8.  I traced  a map  of  the  world. 

51  9.  I compared  maps  to  discover  relationships  of  facts. 

3 10.  I used  a graph. 

0 11.  I made  a graph. 

48  12.  I used  pictures  to  illustrate  facts. 

21  13.  I made  a collection  of  maps. 

27  14.  I made  a report  to  the  class. 

49  15.  I organized  a notebook. 

25  16.  I used  an  encyclopedia. 

2 17.  I used  the  World  Almanac. 


59 

9 18.  I used  the  Public  Library. 

40  19.  I used  the  school  library. 

42  20.  I brought  materials  in  from  home. 

Name  any  other  activity  in  which  you  were  engaged. 

Others  listed  were: 

5 1.  I made  a population  map. 

6 2.  I kept  a weather  record  for  three  weeks. 

2 3.  I made  a map  showing  the  30  most  highly  populated 

cities . 

2 4.  I made  a wind-belt  map. 

1 5.  I kept  a vocabulary  of  new  words. 

1 6.  I made  a diagram  of  a barometer. 

1 7.  I made  an  ocean- current  map. 

The  figures  written  to  the  left  of  each  statement  show  the 
number  of  children  who  checked  each  item.  Outline  maps  of  the 
north  polar  projection  and  Mercator  projection  were  provided 
for  the  children  and  so  were  widely  used  by  them.  Although  the 
class  has  used  graphs  in  two  of  our  references  only  three  chil- 
dren found  it  necessary  to  use  them  in  their  reports,  and  no 
child  made  one.  The  weather  records  which  were  kept  by  six 
children  attracted  the  interest  of  several  others  who  checked 
each  day  as  additions  were  made  to  the  records.  Activity  3 in 
the  additions  to  the  list  was  done  by  two  girls  on  a wall  map, 
"The  Remarkable  Map,n  an  oilcloth  outline  map  which  can  be  used 
with  crayons  to  express  a variety  of  facts. 
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The  above  check  list  shows  where  emphasis  can  be  placed 
when  teaching  another  unit  similar  to  this  one;  yet  I think 
it  is  inadequate  in  measuring  the  large  number  of  activities 
in  which  the  children  were  engaged. 

4.  To  evaluate  the  unit  further  the  children  were  asked  to 

list  the  things  they  liked  most  about  the  work  on  the  unit, 
things  from  which  they  learned  most,  and  things  which  they 
disliked  most  in  connection  with  this  unit.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  children  not  write  their  names  on  these 
papers  (an  example  of  the  form  used  follows)  with  the  de- 
sire that  a more  complete  and  candid  expression  would  be 
made . 

A check-list  was  prepared  from  the  list  of  facts  and 
activities  which  the  children  recorded.  The  check-list  was 
mimeographed  and  each  child  checked  his  first,  second,  and 
third  choices  in  each  group. 

UNIT  I 

HOW  GEOGRAPHY  AFFECTS  THE  LIVES  OF  MEN 
I.  Make  a list  of  the  things  which  you  liked  most  about 
the  class  work  on  this  unit. 

1. 

2. 

5. 
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II.  Make  a list  of  the  things  from  which  you  learned  most 
in  connection  with  the  class  work  on  this  unit. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

III.  Make  a list  of  the  things  which  you  disliked  most  in 
connection  with  this  unit  of  work. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

The  movies  which  were  shown  in  connection  with  the  unit 
were  hy  far  the  most  popular  activity,  with  studying,  making 
and  collecting  maps  a favorite  of  many.  In  Group  II  "Things 
about  which  you  learned  most"  covers  well  many  of  the  items  in 
the  delimitation  of  the  unit.  The  study  of  population  maps 
and  geographic  conditions  which  attract  large  numbers  of  people 
were  checked  by  more  children  than  any  other  activity.  It  is 
surprising  that  only  one  child  checked  Item  5,  "Changes  in  the 
weather"  as  there  was  widespread  interest  in  the  "Daily  Record 
of  Changes  in  the  Weather"  while  the  class  was  keeping  a 
record. 

In  Group  III  the  unit  was  given  an  endorsement  by  27 
pupils  who  "disliked  nothing." 
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Table  4.  Results  of  Check  List  Made  from  Items  Recorded 

by  Children  in  An  Evaluation  Activity  of  Unit  I. 


Items  Checked 
Croup  I 

Group  I 
Things  Liked 
About  Unit 

Most 

I 

First 

Choice 

Second 

Choice 

Third 

Choice 

1.  Studying  maps 

6 

2 

2 

2.  Making  maps 

3 

6 

5 

3.  Collecting  maps 

1 

1 

2 

4.  Activity  work 

8 

4 

0 

5.  Writing  letters 

1 

2 

3 

6.  Seeing  movies 

20 

8 

7 

7.  The  study  and  activity  guide. 

0 

0 

0 

8.  Working  with  other  pupils.... 

3 

5 

5 

9.  Making  diagrams  of  weather 

conditions 

3 

2 

2 

10.  Library  study 

1 

1 

3 

11.  Keeping  a weather  record 

1 

0 

2 

12.  Collecting  pictures  showing 

different  kinds  of  climate... 

1 

1 

1 

13.  Tests 

0 

8 

3 

14.  Looking  up  facts  In  different 

kinds  of  books 

1 

3 

1 

15.  Collecting  pictures  that  show 

something  about  geography.... 

0 

0 

1 

16.  Conferences  about  the  work... 

0 

3 

3 

17.  Doing  activities  out  of  school 

1 

2 

4 

18.  Choosing  from  a list  of  many 

activities 

3 

3 

2 

19.  Studying  changes  in  the 

weather 

0 

0 

2 

20.  Studying  latitude  and  longi- 

tude 

0 

1 

2 

21.  Studying  wind  belts 

0 

1 

0 

22.  Studying  planets 

1 

0 

0 

23.  Population  maps.. 

0 

1 

0 

24.  Rainfall  maps 

0 

0 

1 

25.  Air  routes 

0 

0 

0 

26.  Climate 

0 

0 

0 

27.  Zones 

0 

1 

0 

28.  The  globe 

0 

0 

2 

29.  The  clouds 

1 

1 

0 

30.  Studying  why  people  live  where 

they  do 

3 

1 

0 
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Table  4 (continued) 


Items  Checked 

Group  II 

Things  About  Which  You 
Learned  Most 

Group  II 

First 

Choice 

Second 

Choice 

Third 

Choice 

1.  Different  kinds  of  maps 

8 

0 

0 

2.  Different  kinds  of  projections 

5 

4 

1 

3.  Climate  as  affected  by  ocean 

currents 

2 

3 

3 

4.  Climate  as  affected  by  wind 

belts 

0 

2 

1 

5.  Changes  in  the  weather 

0 

1 

0 

6.  Kinds  of  clouds 

3 

2 

4 

7.  Why  people  live  in  thickly 

populated  areas 

14 

9 

0 

8.  Reading  maps 

4 

2 

1 

9.  The  way  people  live  in  dif- 

ferent  parts  of  the  world 

2 

5 

1 

10.  Different  climates 

1 

0 

3 

11.  Latitude  and  longitude 

3 

5 

4 

12.  How  the  airplane  changes  our 

way  of  travel 

1 

2 

3 

13.  Great-circle  flying 

3 

3 

5 

14.  How  climate  differs  even  on 

the  same  latitude 

0 

3 

4 

15.  Why  the  winds  drop  rain  where 

they  do 

1 

1 

2 

16.  How  mountains  affect  climate.. 

1 

2 

0 

17.  Barometers 

2 

3 

3 

18.  Thermometers 

0 

2 

0 

19.  How  the  revolution  of  the 

earth  affects  the  rays  of  sun. 

0 

2 

2 

20.  How  to  use  a key  to  a map 

2 

2 

2 

21.  How  to  compare  maps 

1 

1 

5 

22.  How  time  belts  are  made 

0 

0 

0 

23.  How  climate  affects  the  ways 

men  earn  a living 

2 

3 

2 

24.  How  rainfall  affects  popula- 

tlon 

1 

1 
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Table  4 (concluded) 


Items  Checked 
Group  III 

Group  III 

Things  Disliked  Most 

First 

Choice 

Second 

Choice 

Third 

Choice 

1.  Silent  reading  on  a class 

assignment 

7 

4 

3 

2.  Making  reports 

4 

4 

2 

3.  Too  many  activities 

3 

2 

2 

4.  Not  enough  time 

1 

1 

1 

5.  The  test 

1 

5 

2 

6.  Reading  in  Atwood 

4 

2 

3 

7.  Class  discussion  instead  of 
working  on  activities 

4 

1 

5 

8.  Too  much  time  given  to  activi- 
ties   

0 

0 

1 

9.  Listening  to  reports 

1 

3 

0 

10.  Studying  about  planets 

1 

0 

0 

11.  Writing  a travelogue 

1 

1 

1 

12.  Nothing 

27 

0 

0 
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CHAPTER  III 


UNIT  II:  HOW  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 
ARE  INTERDEPENDENT 

General  Statement  of  the  Unit 
A.  region  is  an  area  on  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
set  apart  from  another  by  some  definite  condition,  such  as: 
physical  features,  languages,  cultural  development,  or  occupa 
tional  opportunities.  This  unit  is  concerned  mostly  with  the 
productive  ability  of  regions;  how  one  region  helps  and  is 
helped  by  another  in  its  struggle  for  successful  living. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit 

1.  No  region  of  the  world  is  self-sufficient. 

2.  Cooperation  between  regions  can  make  for  mutual  success 
among  regions. 

3.  Communication  and  transportation  facilitate  activities 
between  regions. 

a.  Air  routes  are  expanding. 

b.  Overland  routes  on  rail  and  highways  and  sea  routes 
will  advance  rapidly  in  a post-war  world. 

c.  Transportation  facilities  developed  along  with 
industrial  progress. 

d.  The  methods  of  communication  have  helped  people  of 
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one  region  share  ideas  and  information  easily  and 
quickly. 

e.  The  radio  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
helping  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  know  each  other 
better. 

f.  Through  highly  developed  communication  and  transporta 
tion, regions  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  more  effectively  when  political  en- 
tanglements have  been  eliminated. 

4.  The  chief  farming  regions  of  the  world  are  vital  to  and 

dependent  on  all  the  other  regions. 

a.  Farmers  must  have  materials,  such  as  lumber,  machin- 
ery, fuel,  and  tools. 

i 

b.  Adequate  transportation  facilities  to  markets  are 
necessary  for  a successful  farm  region. 

c.  The  railroad  helped  in  developing  the  great  farming 
region  of  the  United  States. 

d.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  food  product.  One  out 
of  every  three  people  eats  bread. 

e.  Corn  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  the  U.  S. 

f.  The  monsoon  regions  of  China,  India,  the  East  Indies, 
Korea,  and  Japan  are  great  rice- producing  areas. 

g.  Coffee  and  spices  are  products  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

h.  The  grazing  regions  are  found  on  all  continents  and 
supply  people  with  food,  clothing,  and  other 
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equipment . 

i.  A good  farming  region  is  found  on  lowlands  plains 
with  good  soil,  a long  warm  growing  season,  rainfall 
from  20  to  60  inches  a year,  and  sufficient  labor 
supply. 

j.  Our  critical  food  supply  has  shown  our  dependence 
upon  the  farm  regions. 

5.  The  chief  fishing  regions  of  the  world  are  found  off  the 

coasts  of  northeast  Korth  America,  south  and  eastern 

Japan,  northwestern  Europe  and  near  the  Columbia  River 

on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and  western 

Canada . 

a.  These  important  fishing  regions  are  on  continental 
shelves  and  where  the  water  is  cold. 

b.  Early  American  settlers  used  fish  as  an  important 
food  supply. 

c.  Some  people  today  depend  on  fish  for  their  chief  food 
supply,  i.e.,  the  Eskimo. 

d.  Fish  is  included  in  a well-balanced  diet  for  the 
protein  and  iodine  supplied. 

e.  Boston  has  the  largest  "Fish  Pier"  in  the  world. 

f.  The  fishing  business  has  been  affected  by  the  war. 

g.  Fishing  has  become  "big  business." 

h.  There  are  many  by-products  of  fish. 

i.  Refrigeration  and  rapid  transportation  have  aided  in 

Boston  Unrversity 
School  of  Education 
% , - Library 
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the  development  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Forests  produce  many  necessities  of  life. 

a.  Forests  are  abundant  in  the  Torrid  and  South  and 
North  Temperate  Zones  where  there  is  plenty  of  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season. 

b.  Articles  made  of  wood  are  used  by  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

c.  The  need  for  conserving  the  forests  of  the  world  is 
vital . 

(1)  cone-bearing  or  coniferous 

(2)  mixed  hardwoods  and  conifers 

(3)  temperate  hardwoods 

(4)  tropical  hardwoods 

d.  The  use  to  which  a tree  is  put  determines  its  value. 


It  may  be  used  for: 


(1) 

its 

bark 

(a) 

cork 

(b) 

dye 

(c) 

quinine 

(2) 

its 

grain 

(a) 

furniture 

(b) 

architecture 

(3) 

its 

sap 

(a) 

syrup 

(b) 

rubber 

« 
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(4)  its  leaves 

(a)  mulberry--to  feed  silkworm 

7.  Mining,  as  an  industry,  is  fundamental  to  our  modern 

world. 

a.  Mining  is  a comparatively  new  occupation. 

b.  The  life  of  most  miners  is  strenuous  and  confining. 

c.  Minerals  are  usually  found  in  mountainous  regions. 

d.  The  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest  manufac- 
turing nation,  yet  it  depends  upon  other  countries 
for  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  vanadium,  and  tung- 
sten which  are  used  in  the  production  of  strong  steel. 

e.  More  iron  is  used  in  industry  than  any  other  mineral. 

f.  The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
accompanied  the  development  in  manufacturing  and 
transportation. 

g.  The  war  has  brought  to  our  attention  that  mineral 
supplies  are  limited,  and  that  transportation  is 
vital  to  its  development. 

h.  Petroleum  products  are  all  important  for  carrying 
on  the  activities  of  the  war. 

8.  The  development  of  industries  has  brought  about  the 

modern  way  of  life. 

a.  The  Industrial  Revolution  got  an  early  start  in  the 
British  Isles. 

b.  The  growth  of  cities  was  brought  about  by  the 
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development  of  industries. 

c.  The  two  most  important  industrial  regions  of  the 
world  are  northeastern  United  States  and  central  and 
western  Europe. 

d.  Industrial  regions  are  located  in  areas  of  temperate 
climate,  near  a sufficient  food  supply  for  the  work- 
ers, and  near  large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 

e.  Hew  England  is  an  industrial  region  which  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  raw  materials 
and  markets. 

f.  New  England’s  early  industries  were  helped  by  the 
water  power  of  the  area. 

g.  The  war  has  shown  the  need  for  adequate  transportation 
facilities  from  sources  of  raw  materials  to  industrial 
centers . 

h.  Skilled  workers  are  necessary  for  success  in  manu- 
facturing. 

The  Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning 
Products  of  This  Unit 
The  students  may  also  gain: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of 

the  world. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  among 

nations . 

3.  An  ability  to  discuss  present-day  problems. 
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4.  An  ability  to  express  and  contrast  significant  facts 
through  the  use  of  maps  and  graphs. 

5.  An  ability  to  share  with  other  pupils  information  and 
understandings  gained  through  group  planning  and  presen- 
tation. 

6.  An  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias,  atlases, 
and  almanacs. 

7.  An  ability  to  use  reference  books. 

The  Unit  Assignment 

Introductory  remarks.--  This  unit  was  taught  for  the 
first  time  in  Weeks  Junior  High  School  this  fall.  It  has 
been  added  to  the  seventh-grade  course  in  social  studies  in 
answer  to  a need  which  the  teachers  felt--that  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  interdependence  of  regions.  This  unit  cov- 
ered ten  weeks’  work. 

The  introduction. -- 

1.  The  class  examined  a population  map  of  the  world. 

A list  was  written  on  the  board  of  several  reasons  why  people 
live  in  the  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  world.  (This 
was  a review  of  many  items  studied  in  Unit  I.) 

2.  A discussion  of  the  word  "region”  followed. 

a.  What  is  a region? 

b.  How  can  the  word  region  be  used? 

5.  A discussion  of  where  the  things  we  eat,  wear,  and 
use  come  from  followed.  The  pupils  located  on  a wall  outline 
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map  of  the  world  the  places  named  and  the  possible  routes  of 
transportation  used. 

4.  The  title  of  the  unit  was  written  on  the  board. 

a.  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "interde- 
pendence . ” 

b.  List  of  regions  we  will  study. 

5.  The  first  region  to  be  studied  was  introduced  and 
the  study  and  activity  guide  for  the  farming  regions  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Study  and  Activity  Guide 
HOW  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  INTERDEPENDENT 
Here  is  a list  of  activities  which  you  can  use  in  study- 
ing this  unit.  There  are  five  parts.  Select  at  least  two 
activities  from  each  part.  Select  different  kinds  of  activi- 
ties. You  may  work  individually,  or  in  groups. 

Part  I:  Farming 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  factors  which  make  for  a successful 
farming  region. 

2.  Write  a story  about  the  history  of  farming. 

3.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  of  the  chief  farming  regions 
of  the  world.  Write  a paragraph  telling  why  you  selected 
each  picture. 

4.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  the  wheat-producing 
areas  of  the  world.  How  does  this  map  compare  with  the 
population  map  of  the  world? 
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5.  Write  a report  on  the  importance  and  uses  of  corn. 

6.  Collect  or  make  pictures  of  rice  fields  in  various  stages 
of  development. 

7.  Make  a collection  of  the  different  kinds  of  cereals.  Ex- 
hibit your  collection  with  a world  map  to  show  from  where 
the  cereals  come. 

8.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  or  draw  pictures  which  show 
grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  all  continents.  Accompany 
your  collection  with  samples  of  products  from  grazing 
regions . 

9.  Write  a report  about  farm  life  in  China.  What  are  some 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  help  China  solve  her 
farming  problems?  Illustrate  your  report  with  pictures. 

10.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a letter  to 

a friend  telling  all  you  can  about  it. 

a.  The  life  of  a boy  on  a dairy  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

b.  The  life  of  a boy  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina. 

c.  The  life  of  a boy  in  a vineyard  of  Southern  France. 

11.  Make  a table  giving  the  following  information  about  wheat, 
rice,  coffee,  oranges.  ’Where  is  it  grown?  What  is  the 
rainfall  of  the  region?  On  what  kind  of  land  is  it  grown? 

12.  The  following  words  are  found  in  reading  materials  about 
farms . Show  that  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  by 
writing  each  word  in  a sentence.  Add  to  this  list  if  you 


care  to. 
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a . 

cultivate 

d.  intensive  farming 

b. 

dry  farming 

e.  truck  garden 

c . 

irrigation 

Optional  Related  Activities 

1.  Experiment  with  different  kinds  of  soil.  Put  sandy  soil 
in  one  box,  clay  soil  in  another  box,  gravelly  soil  in 
another,  and  loam  in  a fourth.  Plant  some  grass  seed  in 
each  box.  Note  the  differences. 

2.  Visit  a grocery  store.  List  the  names  of  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  seen  and  list  the  places  where  they  are  grown. 
List  the  names  of  the  canned  goods  and  places  where  they 
are  grown  and  where  they  are  packed.  List  the  names  of 
spices  and  places  from  which  they  come. 

3.  Draw  a picture  of  your  Sunday  dinner.  Beside  this  pic- 
ture show  a world  map.  Connect  the  food  with  the  spot  on 
the  map  from  where  that  particular  food  came.  Include  the 
tablecloth  and  dishes  as  well  as  the  food. 

4.  If  you  have  visited  a farm,  write  a brief  description  of 
your  visit. 

5.  Study  the  map  on  pages  128-129  in  Atwood's  World  At  Work. 
Answer  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Part  II:  Fishing 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  the  chief  fishing 
regions  of  the  world. 

2.  Study  the  fishing  conditions  of  the  coast  of  Japan  and 
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Northeastern  Asia.  Report  what  kind  of  fish  is  caught. 

What  kinds  of  boats  and  fishing  tackle  are  used?  Why  is 
the  fishing  industry. so  important  to  the  people  of  that 
region?  Illustrate  your  report. 

5.  Make  a report  of  the  salmon  fishing  industry.  Illustrate 
your  report. 

4.  The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  center  of  the  fur  and  seal 
industry.  Make  a map  showing  the  location  of  the  islands 
and  describe  the  activities  of  a seal  fisherman. 

5.  Write  a story  of  "The  Life  of  a Gloucester  Fisherman." 

6.  Grimsby,  England  is  the  greatest  fishing  port  in  the  world. 
What  are  the  activities  of  this  port?  Where  are  the  mar- 
kets in  which  the  fish  are  sold? 

7.  Study  the  oyster  industry  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  write  a 
report . 

8.  Make  a report  of  the  methods  of  preserving  fish. 

9.  Study  four  different  methods  of  catching  fish.  Write  a 

i 

report  and  illustrate  it  with  pictures  which  you  find  or 
draw. 

10.  Select  five  words  from  the  following  list  and  write  a 

paragraph  in  which  you  show  the  meanings  of  the  words  by 


the  way  you  use 

them. 

continental 

shelves 

schooner 

bays 

banks 

fog 

estuaries 

harbors 

vessel 

hatcheries 

spawn 


inlets 
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Optional  Related  Activities 

1.  Draw  a picture  of  a trawler  and  a schooner.  How  are  they 
used  in  the  fishing  industry? 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Where  do  they  come  from? 

3.  Write  a report  of  fishing  in  the  tropics. 

4.  What  conditions  have  helped  develop  the  fishing  industry 
in  Japan? 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  by-products  of  fish. 

6.  Make  a collection  of  labels  from  fish  cans  and  boxes. 

Part  III;  Forests 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  common  ways  farmers  and  fishermen  make 
use  of  wood.  List  the  ways  wood  is  used  in  transportation. 
List  the  ways  wood  has  been  used  in  this  room.  In  each 
case  name  the  kind  of  wood  and  where  it  comes  from. 

2.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics.  Study  and  report  your 
findings: 

a.  Log  rolling  along  the  Kennebec 

b.  The  national  forests  of  the  United  States 

c.  Life  in  a tropical  forest 

d.  Life  in  a Siberian  forest 

e.  The  life  of  a lumber  jack 

3.  Report  on  the  need  for  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the 
world.  What  is  being  done  to  conserve  forests?  How  can 
we  help  in  the  conservation  program?  Illustrate  your 
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report  with  maps  and  pictures. 

4.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  illustrating  life  in  the 
forests  of  the  world.  Include  the  wild  life  and  the  homes 
of  the  people,  also  pictures  of  the  forest  industries. 

5.  Make  a collection  of  samples  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 
Mount  them  on  cardboard  and  draw  a picture  of  the  kind  of 
tree  from  which  the  sample  comes.  Teachers  in  the  Indus- 

. trial  Arts  Laboratory  will  help  you  with  this  activity. 

6.  Have  you  ever  visited  a forest?  Describe  the  forest, 
where  is  it  located,  what  kinds  of  trees  are  found  there? 

7.  Make  a picture  map  of  the  forest  regions  of  the  world? 

Show  a difference  between  the  softwood  and  hardwood  forests'. 

8.  Report  on  the  hardwood  forests;  include  in  your  report  the 
uses  of  hard  wood. 

9.  Make  a collection  of  wooden  articles,  know  the  kind  of  wood 
they  are  made  from.  Indicate  the  place  from  which  each 
wooden  article  comes.  Accompany  your  collection  with  a 
map. 

10.  Do  the  English  use  wood  extensively?  Where  do  they  buy 
their  forest  supplies?  How  can  the  Norwegians  and  the 
English  cooperate  with  each  other? 

11.  In  what  way  can  the  Americas  have  an  exchange  of  wooden 
goods?  List  North  and  South  American  forest  products  and 
their  uses.  Make  a map  to  show  where  they  come  from. 

12.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences.  Illustrate  your 
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report 


Vocabulary 


conifers 


deciduous 


soft  wood 


felling 


pitch 


hard  wood 


timber 


wood  pulp 


conservation 


lumber 


Part  IV:  Mining 


1.  Study  the  map  on  page  302  in  Our  Country  and  Our  People 
by  Harold  Rugg  and  read  the  pages  301-303.  Outline  a 
report  on  your  findings. 

2.  Make  a collection  of  mineral  products.  Label  them  care- 
fully. Show  on  a map  where  these  minerals  are  found. 

3.  If  you  saw  the  movie  or  read  the  book  How  Green  Was  My 
Valley  describe  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  in 
that  mining  town. 

4.  Write  a report  on  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Life  in  a mining  town  in  Pennsylvania 

b.  Life  and  activities  in  the  Atacama  Desert 

c.  From  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range  to  a General  Grant  tank 

d.  The  formation  of  coal 

5.  Make  a graph  showing  the  10  leading  countries  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  coal. 

6.  Make  a list  of  necessary  minerals  which  the  U.  S.  must 
buy  from  other  countries. 

7.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  the  location  of  the 
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Allies’  supply  of  petroleum  and  the  location  of  the  ene- 
mies' supply  of  petroleum. 

8.  Study  the  article  about  mining  in  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia . Reproduce  the  graph  and  make  a report  to 
the  class  on  "World  Production  of  Minerals  and  Its  Effect 
on  the  War." 

9.  Use  one  of  the  following  words  in  a sentence  or  paragraph. 
Illustrate  each  word  when  possible. 

prospector  ore 

smelter  shaft 

10.  Make  a graph  "World  Production  of  Crude  Petroleum"  using 

the  table  on  page  376  in  Our  Industrial  World  by  J.  Russell 
Smith . 

Optional  Related  Activities 

1.  Make  a collection  of  pictures  or  draw  ones  illustrating 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Clip  from  newspapers  articles  about  the  recent  coal  strike. 

3.  Make  a picture  map  of  the  mining  products  of  the  world. 
Exploring  Geography  by  Casner  and  Peattie,  page  258,  has 
a chart  which  will  help  you  make  your  map. 

Part  V:  Manufacturing;  Transportation;  Communication 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  which  help  make  the  British  Isles 
a leading  manufacturing  region? 

2.  Make  a list  of  things  that  a nation  needs  for  successful 
manufacturing . 
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3.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  the  British  Empire. 
Label  all  the  products  and  resources  which  helped  the 
British  Isles  develop  as  an  industrial  region. 

4.  List  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Newton.  Make  a map 
to  show  where  the  raw  materials  used  come  from. 

5.  Make  a list  of  10  leading  industrial  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  finished  goods  they  produced. 

6.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a report. 

a.  Fine  linens  from  Belfast 

b.  Sheffield  and  the  cutlery  industry 

c.  Lyon- -a  silk  manufacturing  center 

d.  The  Swiss  clock  makers 

7.  Make  a table  showing  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 

in  the  following  cities:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Detroit 
Michigan;  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Dresden,  Germany;  Paris,  France;  Essen,  Germany. 

8.  Write  a paragraph  about  at  least  three  kinds  of  power  used 
in  industry. 

9.  How  does  the  world  depend  upon  textiles?  Include  in  your 
report  leading  textile  centers  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well 
as  the  U.S. 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  which  have  helped  Japan  develop 
as  an  industrial  country? 

11.  How  have  the  growth  of  industries  influenced  the  growth 


of  cities? 
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12.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  the  routes  of  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials  to  Industrial  centers.  On  the 
same  map  show  the  routes  of  the  manufactured  products  to 
world  markets. 

15.  How  have  railroads  helped  develop  farming,  fishing,  forest, 
and  mining  regions? 

Optional  Related  Activities 

1.  Report  on  a trip  to  a factory. 

2.  Make  two  graphs  which  show  ’’People  Engaged  in  Manufactur- 
ing and  Handicrafts,’’  one  showing  Allied  countries  and  one 
showing  Axis  countries. 

3.  On  the  large  Remarkable  Map  make  a picture  map  of  the  five 
regions  we  are  studying  and  show  important  transportation 
routes . 

4.  How  has  the  telephone  helped  solve  our  problem  of  inter- 
dependence? 

5.  What  radio  programs  are  produced  to  build  better  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world? 

6.  Collect  newspaper  articles  and  magazine  articles  which 
tell  about  dependence  on  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Make  your  contribution  of  at  least  five  questions  for  a 

"Professor  I.Q."  or  "Information  Please"  show.  Do  not  discuss 

your  questions  with  others. 
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Visual  aids,--  As  each  region  was  studied  a movie,  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  region, 
was  shown.  These  movies  were  selected  by  the  visual-aids 
department  of  the  Newton  School  Department.  The  study  guides 
were  organized  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

The  movies  were  particularly  popular  with  the  children 
and  were  used:  first,  to  introduce  a region  to  be  studied; 
second,  to  add  information  to  a particular  activity;  third, 
to  summarize  information  already  gained  by  individual  study; 
and  fourth,  to  present  large  concepts  which  are  best  gained 
from  pictures  of  the  people  and  activities  of  a particular 
region . 

Movie  Study  Guide 
LIFE  ON  A WHEAT  FARM 
Discussion  before  seeing  the  movie: 

1.  What  are  the  geographical  conditions  which  make  for  a 
successful  wheat-producing  region? 

2.  Locate  on  a world  map  the  most  important  wheat  regions. 

3.  Why  has  wheat  been  called  "the  staff  of  life"? 

What  to  look  for  in  the  movie: 

1.  What  machinery  is  used  in  the  production  of  wheat? 

2.  Of  what  concern  is  weather  to  the  wheat  farmer? 

3.  What  labor  problems  does  a wheat  farmer  have? 

4.  What  part  does  each  member  of  a wheat  farmer's  family  play 
in  the  production  of  the  crop? 
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5.  What  are  the  chief  flour-milling  cities  in  the  United 
States? 

Follow-up  activities: 

1.  How  did  ancient  people  mill  wheat? 

2.  How  important  is  wheat  in  the  present  world  war? 

Movie  Study  Guide 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERMAN 

Vocabulary:  continental  shelf--dory--trawler--schooner 

1.  The  words  above  are  used  in  the  movie.  What  does  each 
word  mean?  How  does  each  play  a part  in  the  life  of  a 
"Hew  England  Fisherman"? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  activities  of  fishermen:  (a)  before 

they  sail?  (b)  while  on  the  sea?  (c)  back  at  port? 

3.  How  are  fishing  boats  powered? 

4.  Describe  methods  of  catching  fish  shown  in  the  movie. 

5.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  by  the  New  England  fisherman? 

6.  How  are  the  fish  prepared  for  market? 

7.  In  what  ways  does  this  movie  show  that  the  New  England 
fisherman  depends  on  other  regions? 

Movie  Study  Guide 
ALASKA'S  SILVER  MILLIONS 

This  is  a particularly  interesting  movie  of  Alaska's 
salmon  industry. 

1.  Where  is  Alaska  located? 
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2.  What  ocean  current  washed  its  shores? 

3.  Where  is  Alaska  in  relation  to  the  Aleutian  Islands? 

4.  Watch  carefully  so  you  can  describe  the  life  history  of 
a salmon. 

5.  When  and  where  are  the  salmon  caught? 

6.  How  is  most  of  the  salmon  sent  to  market? 

Follow-up  activities: 

1.  Write  a story  about  the  "Life  of  a Salmon."  Illustrate 
your  story. 

2.  Make  an  outline  in  which  you  tell  what  happens  to  the 
salmon  from  the  time  it  is  caught  to  its  appearance  on 
your  table. 

Movie  Study  Guide 
TREES  AND  MEN 

Following  are  some  topics  to  guide  your  thinking  while 
you  are  seeing  Trees  and  Men. 

1.  The  part  trees  played  in  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  covered  wagon  days  of  "Westward  ho." 

a.  What  were  the  advantages  of  forests  and  their  product 

b.  What  were  the  disadvantages? 

c.  Why  did  they  think  there  was  an  endless  supply  of 
wood? 

3.  Conservation  of  forests. 

a.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  conserve  forests? 
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b.  What  three  Presidents  recognized  the  need  for  con- 
serving forests? 

c.  In  what  way  are  the  National  Forests  organized  to 
conserve  our  timber  land? 

4.  The  lumberjack  lives  an  exciting  life. 

a.  What  is  his  most  exciting  job? 

b.  What  precautions  are  taken? 

c.  Vi/hat  games  do  they  play  when  they  finish  work? 

5.  Lumber  camps. 

a.  Where  are  they  usually  located? 

b.  Name  at  least  two  important  machines  which  are  used 
by  men  at  lumber  camps . 

6.  Transportation. 

a.  Name  at  least  four  ways  logs  are  transported. 

b.  How  does  the  miner  and  industrial  worker  help  trans- 
port forest  products? 

Movie  Study  Guide 
THIS  IS  NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Introduction: 

The  movie  This  Is  New  England  Is  shown  during  our  study 
of  the  unit,  "How  the  Regions  of  the  World  are  Interdependent, 
to  Illustrate  New  England's  dependence  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  buy  materials  from  other  regions  and  we  sell  our 
finished  products  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

You  should  know  the  meanings  of  the  following  words 
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before  you  see  the  movie. 

dependence  natural  resources  manufacture 

industry  raw  materials  transportation 

The  following  questions  will  be  used  to  guide  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  showing  of  the  movie,  This  Is  New  Eng- 
land. 

1.  How  did  the  geography  of  New  England  help  it  to  become  an 
industrial  region? 

a.  Be  able  to  name  at  least  five  geographical  conditions 
which  are  shown  in  the  movie. 

b.  Name  any  similar  conditions  existing  in  Newton. 

2.  In  what  ways  Is  New  England  dependent  on  other  regions  of 
the  world? 

a.  Name  three  raw  materials  New  England  must  buy  from 
far-off  regions. 

b.  Name  three  natural  resources  which  are  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  New  England  factories. 

c.  What  products  of  New  England  industries  are  used  by 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 

3.  How  has  transportation  facilities  helped  New  England  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  our  country? 

a.  List  types  of  transportation. 

b.  List  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  good  trans- 
portation. 

4.  What  are  four  leading  industries  shown  in  the  movie? 
Describe  the  activities  which  were  shown. 
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Before  the  movie  is  shown  consider: 

1.  What  kinds  of  power  are  used  by  industry? 

2.  How  has  power  influenced  the  location  of  industries? 

3.  What  part  does  transportation  play  in  supplying  industry 
with  power? 

4.  Discuss  the  location  of  water  power,  hydroelectric  power 
and  coal  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Review  the  meanings  of  the  words: 

a.  anthracite  c.  peat 

b.  bituminous  d.  lignite 

6.  List  the  by-products  of  coal. 

The  movie  Powers  Behind  the  Nation  covers  all  of  the 
topics  considered  in  the  above  introduction.  After  the  movie 
you  will  be  asked  to  discuss  these  points  further  and  to  add 
other  items  which  are  included..  Also  look  for  information 
which  shows  how  the  mining  regions  depend  upon  the  other 
regions  of  the  world  which  we  are  studying  in  this  unit. 

Pooling,  and  sharing  experiences.--  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  individual  and  group  study,  reports  were  made  to  the 
class.  Maps,  pictures,  and  notebooks  were  exhibited.  Note- 
books were  passed  about  the  class  so  that  all  pupils  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  carefully  the  work  of  their 
classmates.  The  pupils  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
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compliment  those  pupils  who  organized,  particularly  fine  note- 
books. Suggestions  were  given  to  others  as  to  how  they  could 
improve  their  reports. 

The  first  three  evaluation  activities,  which  follow, 
were  also  ways  of  pooling  and  sharing  experiences. 

Evaluation  activities. -- 

1.  The  children  read  books  about  farmers,  foresters,  miners, 

fishermen,  and  industrial  workers  and  reported  on  their 
reading  to  fulfill  an  English  class  requirement.  All  the 
children  wrote  book  reports,  and  a few  read  their  reports 
to  the  class.  Some  of  the  most  popular  books  reported  on 
were:  Paul  Bunyan,  Jory's  Cove.  Black  Gold.  The  Boys  with 

the  United  States  Foresters,  Captains  Courageous,  Merry 
Andrew , Bob  Flame.  Rocky  Mountain  Ranger,  Moby  Dick,  and 
Lumber  Jack. 

2.  Also  as  a part  of  an  English  requirement  the  pupils  wrote 
compositions  in  which  they  expressed  their  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "interdependence.”  Most  of 
the  children  told  autobiographies  of  farmers,  fishermen, 
miners,  foresters,  or  industrial  workers. 

The  following  are  two  compositions  written  by  two 
pupils  who  were  members  of  the  divisions  in  which  this 
unit  was  taught. 
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HOW  DEPENDENT' 

I am  the  owner  of  a small  arms  plant  in  Boston.  As  I 
am  driving  home  from  work  I think  of  how  indebted  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  I am. 

When  my  son  was  wounded  in  the  South  Pacific,  quinine 
helped  him  through.  It  was  probably  from  Australia. 

The  automobile  I am  riding  in  is  made  from  steel,  the 
iron  of  which  comes  from  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range.  My  factory 
would  be  unheard  of  without  iron,  steel,  and  wood. 

The  party  my  wife  is  preparing  is  dependent  on  farmers 
all  over  the  world.  Why  even  the  cookies  are;  the  milk  is 
from  New  England,  the  flour  is  from  Kansas,  the  maple  sugar 
is  from  Vermont,  the  nuts  are  from  Brazil  and  the  spices  are 
from  the  East  Indies. 

I hope  more  people  realize  how  dependent  we  are  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  how  they  are  on  us,  the  tireless  indus- 
trial workers  In  war  factories. 

Robert  Cooper 

} 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

I am  a farmer.  I am  sitting  on  the  steps  of  my  farm 
house.  I am  thinking  of  how  the  coal  and  iron  miners  help 
me.  My  plow  is  made  of  steel.  My  truck  is  made  of  iron  and 
steel.  I bring  my  goods  to  market  in  that  truck  so  it  is  very 
important  to  me.  My  food  is  prepared  on  a coal  fire.  My 
house  has  many  conveniences  made  from  iron  and  steel.  My 
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tractor  and  wheat  thresher  are  made  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
train  that  carries  my  food  to  far  off  places  is  made  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  also  run  by  coal.  The  lightning  rods  on 
my  house  are  made  of  steel.  My  telephone  is  made  of  steel 
and  copper. 

I,  too,  do  things  for  them.  They  eat  my  wheat.  They 
eat  the  beef  from  my  cows.  They  eat  the  butter  and  cheese 
from  my  farm.  Surely,  the  farmers  and  the  miners  are  depend- 
ent on  each  other. 

Raymond  Moskow 

3.  Several  pupils  gave  oral  compositions  summing  up  what 
the  class  had  just  finished  studying  in  social  studies. 

The  pupils  were  asked,  "What  would  you  tell  a friend  who 
asked,  'What  have  you  been  studying  in  social  studies 
lately?’"  "What  would  you  tell  your  homeroom  teacher  if 
he  asked  the  same  question?"  "Or  your  father?"  "Or  your 
brother  and  sister?" 

These  questions  were  answered  by  the  children  in  a 
one  paragraph  summary  of  "How  the  Regions  of  the  World  Are 
Interdependent."  In  this  activity  the  major  understand- 
ings of  the  unit  were  expressed  by  the  pupils  giving  them 
working  sentences  to  use  in  conversation. 

4.  The  children  helped  evaluate  the  unit  by  listing  at  least 
five  activities  which  they  enjoyed  doing  most.  The  most 
frequently  listed  activities  were: 
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a.  Making  maps  showing  the  different  regions  of  the 
world. 

b.  Writing  reports  about: 

(1)  The  life  story  of  a salmon 

(2)  The  formation  of  coal 

(3)  The  life  of  a Gloucester  fisherman 

(4)  Corn  and  its  uses 

c.  Making  collections  of  mineral  samples  and  wood 
samples . 

d.  Writing  compositions  about  "Interdependence." 

e.  Making  graphs  showing  the  world  production  of  coal 
and  Iron. 

f.  Studying  routes  of  transportation  of  raw  materials 

to  industrial  centers  and  routes  of  finished  products 
to  world  markets. 

Also  the  pupils  were  asked  to  list  the  items  they 
would  like  to  study  more  about  and  the  activities  in  which 
they  would  like  to  engage  further.  Some  of  the  items  and 
activities  listed  were: 

a.  How  shafts  are  built  in  mines 

b.  How  bronze  is  made 

c.  How  the  telephone  helped  solve  some  of  our  problems 
of  communication 

d.  The  story  of  flax 

Most  of  the  items  and  activities  listed  were  ones 
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which  appeared  on  the  study  and  activity  guides.  The 
items  listed  frequently  were  ones  which  had  been  success- 
fully reported  on  by  other  pupils  in  the  class. 

5.  The  short-type  tests  follow. 

UNIT  II:  HOW  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 
ARE  INTERDEPENDENT 
Part  I:  Farming 

1.  The  people  who  live  on  ranches  are  helped  by  the  people 
who  work  in  factories  because 


2.  Much  of  Australia  is  uncultivated  because 


3.  Plantation  farming  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
East  Indies  because 


4.  Market  or  truck  gardens  are  found  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
cities  because 


5.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  not  an  important  farming 
region  because 


Match  the  countries  with  the  products  they  produce  by 
placing  the  letter  of  the  products  they  produce  in  List  II 
on  the  blank  to  the  left  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  pro- 


duced. 
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List  I 

List  II 

1. 

Brazil 

a. 

tea 

2. 

India 

b. 

cotton 

3. 

Holland 

c . 

silk 

4. 

Cuba 

d. 

coffee 

5. 

United  States 

e . 

rubber 

6 . 

Japan 

f . 

pineapple 

g- 

sugar 

h. 

cheese 

Part  II:  Fishing 

Match  the  cities  with  the  fishing  industry  for  which  it 
is  known.  Write  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  describes  the 
city  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  the  cities  in  List  I. 


List  I 

1.  Boston 

2.  Bergen 

3.  Grimsby 

4.  Seattle 

5.  Baltimore 

6.  Gloucester 


a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 


List  II 

greatest  fishing  port  in  the  world 

greatest  seal  fishing  industry  in 
the  world 

largest  fresh  fish  market  In  the  U.S 

center  of  tropical  fishing 

center  of  oyster  industry  in  the  U.S 

center  of  salt  fish  industry  In  the 

U.S. 


g.  exporting  port  of  fish  in  Norway 

h.  important  fishing  center  on  west 
coast  of  the  U.S. 


/ 
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True-False  Teat 

Some  of  the  following  statements  are  true  and  some  are 
false.  Place  a T to  the  left  of  the  statements  which  are  true 
and  an  F to  the  left  of  the  statements  which  you  believe  are 
false . 

__  1.  Best  fishing  grounds  are  on  continental  shelves. 

2.  Fish  found  in  the  tropics  are  best  for  eating. 

3.  The  people  of  Japan  turned  to  the  sea  for  food  be- 
cause their  soil  was  rocky  and  they  needed  food. 

4.  According  to  international  law  the  water  within 

three  miles  of  the  shore  belongs  to  the  people  who 
live  on  the  bordering  lands. 

5.  Salmon  go  upstream  to  spawn. 

6.  The  Hudson  River  has  a large  supply  of  salmon. 

_____  7.  Oysters  are  found  in  great  quantities  at  the  Grand 

Banks . 

8.  Oysters  are  shell  fish. 

9.  The  chief  fishing  regions  of  the  world  are  in  the 

South  Temperate  Zone. 

10.  The  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 

affected  by  the  war. 

Part  III:  Forests 

Identify  the  following  trees.  Write  the  name  of  each 
tree  on  the  blank  to  the  left  of  the  sentence  which  describes 


it. 
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1.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  in  life  preservers 

2.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  great  economic 
value . 

5.  The  liquid  which  comes  from  this  tree  is  valua- 
ble . 

4.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for  tanning 
leather. 

5.  Sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  this  tree. 

6.  Fine  furniture  is  made  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree . 

7.  Airplane  models  are  made  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree . 

8.  Pencils  are  made  usually  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree . 

9.  These  are  the  largest  trees  in  the  United  States 

10.  People  in  tropical  forests  often  make  their 

homes  out  of  these  trees. 


Part  IV:  Mining 

Directions:  In  the  following  sentences  words  are  omitted. 
Show  that  you  know  the  omitted  words  by  writing  them  in  their 
proper  space  on  the  left  side  of  the  page. 

1 . 1.  The  United  States  has  large  mineral  resources 

2.  of  (1) and  (2) . 

3 . 2.  The  (3) is  the  largest  open- 

pit  iron  mine  in  the  world. 


2. 
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3.  France  ranks  second  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  pro- 


4. 

duct ion  of  (4) 

5. 

4. 

(5)  is  used  largely  for  telephone  and 

6 . 

telegraph  wires. 

7. 

5. 

(6)  ranks  next  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  pro- 

8. 

duction  of  copper. 

9. 

6 . 

Bolivia  is  the  leading  country  in  the  produc- 

0 

• 

1 I 

tion  of  (7) 

11. 

7. 

Aluminum  is  obtained  from  a kind  of  clay 

12. 

called  (8) 

13. 

8. 

Ancient  historians  referred  to  (9)  as 

14. 

’’stones  that  would  burn." 

9. 

Hard  coal  is  called  (10)  j soft  coal  is 

called  111) 

10. 

After  coal  has  had  its  gasses  driven  off  it  is 

called  (12) 

11. 

(13)  is  pumped  from  the  earth. 

12. 

Complete  the  quotation,  "It's  like  carrying 

coal  to  (14) 

Write  the  mining  product  for  which  the  following  places 


are  known: 

1.  Lake  Superior  District 

2.  The  Atacama  Desert 

3.  Bolivia 

4. 


5. 


Oklahoma 
Ruhr  Valley 
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Part  V:  Manufacturing 

Write  beside  the  name  of  each  city  listed  below  1.  the 
country  in  which  it  is  located,  2.  at  least  one  manufactured 
product  it  exports. 

Country  Exports 

1.  Boston  ______________  _________ 

2.  New  York  

3.  Sheffield 


4 . Lyon  . 

5 . Bombay  

6.  Canton  ___ 

7.  Osaka  

Part  VI:  General 

Directions:  Each  of  the  following  sentences  can  be  com- 
pleted by  any  one  of  four  phrases.  Place  on  the  blank  at  the 
left  of  the  sentences  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  makes  the 
sentence  true. 

1.  Regions  of  the  world  need  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  because: 

a.  democracy  teaches  cooperation  with  each  other. 

b.  it  is  a good  way  to  keep  world  peace. 

_____  c.  no  region  is  self-sufficient. 

d.  the  airplane  has  made  the  world  smaller. 

2.  The  farm  regions  depend  upon  the  industrial  regions 
because : 

a.  they  need  many  people  to  buy  their  products. 
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b.  they  need  sufficient  tools  to  have  efficient 
farms . 

c.  they  need  level  lands  for  good  farms. 

d.  they  need  experienced  workers  on  the  farms. 

5.  The  war  has  made  us  realize  our  interdependence  more 
because : 

a.  we  see  a need  for  greater  cooperation. 

b.  Japan  has  conquered  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

c.  we  have  helped  supply  Russia  with  necessary  food. 

d.  we  lack  some  of  the  necessary  materials  for  war 
goods . 


True-False  Test 

Directions:  Encircle  the  T to  the  left  of  the  statement 

you  believe  are  true  and  encircle  F to  the  left  of  the  state- 
ments you  believe  are  false. 

T F 1.  People  of  different  regions  should  help  each  other 
in  their  struggle  for  successful  living. 

T F 2.  A farming  region  can  produce  everything  it  needs. 

T F 3.  The  regions  of  the  world  have  always  cooperated 

with  one  another. 

T F 4.  The  chief  farming  regions  of  the  word  are  located 

in  the  Torrid  Zone . 

T F 5.  The  United  States  has  the  largest  mileage  of 

railroads  in  the  world. 

T F 6.  The  railroad  helped  in  developing  the  great  farm- 

ing region  of  the  United  States. 
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F 7.  Rice  is  grown  in  regions  where  there  is  abundant 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season. 

F 8.  The  shortages  in  civilian  food  supplies  have  been 
caused  by  the  lack  of  rainfall. 

F 9.  The  fishing  regions  depend  upon  refrigeration  and 
rapid  transportation  to  markets. 

F 10.  Rubber  comes  from  a leafy  plant  similar  to  the 
tobacco  plant. 

F 11.  Conservation  means  purposeful  and  intelligent  use 
of  natural  resources. 

F 12.  The  United  States  has  all  the  mineral  resources 
it  needs. 

T F 13.  The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
began  about  the  time  of  Columbus. 

T F 14.  The  growth  of  cities  was  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  industries. 

T F 15.  The  war  has  shown  the  need  for  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  from  sources  of  raw  materials 
to  industrial  centers  . 


T 


T 


Test  analysis.--  The  farming,  fishing,  and  forest  tests 
were  given  as  a pre-test  to  the  pupils.  These  tests  were 
also  given  with  the  other  tests  at  the  conclusion  of  the  unit. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  see  definite  gains  made  by  the 
pupils  in  the  learning  products  comprising  the  unit. 

In  the  pre-test  Part  I,  the  pupils  were  not  able  to 
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complete  the  sentences  with  definite  facts  but  only  with 
generalizations  if  at  all.  In  matching  the  countries  with 
their  products  Brazil  and  the  United  States  were  matched  cor- 
rectly with  coffee  and  cotton  more  frequently  than  any  of  the 

others.  In  Part  II,  fishing,  Seattle  was  matched  with  its 

correct  phrase  by  29  pupils  and  it  was  the  only  correct  re- 
sponse of  most  of  these  pupils  for  that  part  of  the  test.  In 
the  pre-test  the  true-false  test  on  fishing  had  the  best 
scores.  No  one  received  a score  of  10.  There  was  no  con- 
sistency in  the  items  missed.  Of  the  three  pupils  who  re- 

ceived a score  of  9,  one  missed  item  5,  another  item  4,  and 
the  third  item  6.  All  but  three  pupils  made  a correct  re- 
sponse to  item  10. 

In  Part  III,  only  one  pupil  was  able  to  identify  seven 
out  of  the  ten  trees  correctly.  The  median  score  was  5. 
Nineteen  pupils  listed  the  rubber  tree  for  item  3.  This  was 
the  best  response  to  Part  III  of  the  pre-test. 

From  these  three  parts  given  as  a pre-test  I concluded: 
first,  that  the  pupils  had  a limited  knowledge  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  farming,  fishing,  and  forest  products;  and  second, 
that  the  reports  must  be  carefully  guided  so  that  the  pupils 
would  not  only  gain  the  large  general  concepts  of  the  unit 
but  should  include  select  facts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  unit  all  short-type  tests  were 
given.  The  best  response  was  made  to  Part  VI.  In  the 
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multiple  choice  sentences  only  three  of  the  sixty-five  pupils 
who  took  the  test  failed  on  item  2,  while  27  pupils  responded 
incorrectly  to  item  5.  Many  of  these  27  checked  ‘'a"  as  the 
correct  phrase.  In  the  general  true-false  test  eleven  pupils 
responded  incorrectly  to  item  10,  while  only  one  pupil  re- 
sponded incorrectly  to  each  of  items  1,  2,  and  12. 

The  pupils  made  the  poorest  scores  on  mining,  Part  IV. 
Several  of  the  errors  were  due  to  the  physical  setup  of  the 
test  as  many  pupils  failed  to  write  the  words  to  complete  the 
sentences  on  the  correct  blank. 

This  test  of  88  items  was  given  to  65  pupils  who  had  a 
median  score  of  60.  The  highest  score  was  79,  this  score  was 
made  by  the  same  pupil  who  made  the  highest  score  on  the  test 
for  Unit  I.  The  lowest  score  was  37.  The  test  was  discussed 
after  correcting  so  that  all  children  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  correct  response  to  all  items . 
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Rugg,  Harold.  Changing  Countries  and  Changing  People.  "An 
Introduction  to  World  Geography  with  Historical  Back- 
grounds." Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1938. 

. Our  Country  and  Our  People.  Ginn  and  Company, 

Boston,  1938. 

, and  Louise  Krueger.  Man  at  Work:  His  Industries 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1937. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company"]  Chicago , 1939 . 

. Our  Industrial  World.  The  John  C.  Winston 

Company,  Chicago,  1934. 

Stull,  DeF'orest,  and  Roy  W.  Hatch.  Journeys  through  Many 
Lands . Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  1942. 


and  bacon,  boston,  1939 . 


. Our  World  Today.  Allyn 
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Verrill,  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1923 . ( Grades  7-9) 

World  Almanac  for  the  years  1930-1942. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  The  Quarrie  Corporation,  Chicago 
1942. 

The  Basic  Social  Educational  Series  and  The  Way  of  Life 

Series  listed  here  are  small,  inexpensive  references  for 

junior  high  school  students.  They  are  well  illustrated. 

Basic  Social  Educational  Series.  Richard  W.  Bar dwell,  Edi- 
torial  Director.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  Evanston, 


Illinois,  1942. 

Cumley,  Russell  W.  America’s  Oil.  $.24 

Fuller,  Curtis.  The  Motor  Car  in  American 

Life . .24 

Glover,  Katherine.  America’s  Minerals.  .24 

. Our  American  Forests.  .24 

Janssen,  Raymond  E.  Burled  Sunlight . .24 

Schoneman,  Ethel  T.  The  Story  of  Trade.  .24 

Waugh,  Frederick  V.  Trade  and  Commerce.  .24 

Wittich,  Walter  A.  The  Newspaper  in  American 

Life.  .24 


The  Way  of  Life  Series,  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  1942. 

Arnold,  Elliott.  Nose  for  News . Way  of  Life 

of  a Reporter.  $.58 

Cumley,  Russell  W.  Roughneck.  Way  of  Life  in 

the  Oil  Fields.  1 .58 

Stevens,  James.  Timber . Way  of  Life  in  the 

Lumber  Camps.  .58 


Williams,  Henry  L.  Keep  'Em  Flying.  Way  of 
Life  of  an  Aviation  Mechanic. 


.58 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSION 

With  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  two  units  of  study 
for  seventh  grade,  I should  like  to  make  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  The  unit  and  unit  assignment  makes  for  successful 
correlation  with  other  subjects.  In  carrying  through  these 
units  the  work  of  the  social  studies  class  was  correlated  with 
the  English  class  in  a natural  and  profitable  way.  Written 
and  oral  compositions,  book  reports,  and  study  reports  were 
all  a part  of  both  English  and  social  studies.  Through  the 
handwriting  class  emphasis  was  placed  on  how  written  reports 
should  be  arranged  and  how  the  appearance  of  the  report  could 
be  improved  by  more  legible  writing.  In  science  the  pupils 
studied  the  scientific  facts  concerning  a barometer  and  a 
thermometer  while  in  the  social  studies  class  the  pupils 
studied  their  uses.  During  the  study  of  the  forest  regions 
of  the  world,  samples  of  wood  and  information  about  forest 
conservation  were  borrowed  from  the  industrial  arts  laboratory. 
The  boys  who  had  studied  paper  making  in  the  printing  labora- 
tory made  reports  to  the  class.  In  the  mathematics  class  the 
construction  of  graphs  was  taught.  Later  several  pupils 
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expressed  social  studies  data  in  graphs.  With  sufficient 
correlation  the  pupils  gain  the  feeling  of  the  real  value  of 
the  units . 

2.  Unit  organization  encourages  outside  Study  which  may 
develop  into  a hobby.  One  boy  now  has  a hobby  which  he  calls 
"studying  the  weather."  Although  the  unit  did  not  initiate 
his  interest  in  the  weather,  it  did  help  him  develop  a more 
scientific  attitude  toward  his  work.  He  reports  that  now  he 
has  a barometer  to  add  to  his  weather  equipment.  In  an  evalu- 
ation activity  for  Unit  II  many  of  the  pupils  expressed  an 
interest  to  carry  on  further  study  on  activities  related  to 
the  unit.  Thus,  a unit  may  be  only  the  introduction  to  a 
field  of  study  for  some  of  the  pupils--the  beginning  of  a 
lasting  interest. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  these  two  units  were  to  be  reported  by 
me  in  this  paper  a more  careful  organization  of  the  unit  was 
made;  thus  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  was  caught  by  the  pupils 
and  interest  in  the  units  was  high. 

The  development  of  Informed  boys  and  girls  who  under- 
stand the  natural  conditions  which  affect  the  lives  of  people 
and  who  thus  appreciate  the  need  for  cooperation  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  was  the  goal  of  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  these  two  units.  From  a study  of  the  evaluations 
of  the  units  I believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  the  writer 
that  at  the  seventh-grade  level  the  two  units  are  functional. 
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